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O hear some people talk you’d think the America 
of the past was something horrible, something 
that needs to be changed to some European Utopia. 


True, America had depressions. It also had the 
highest standard of living of any country in the world. 


Yes, America had unemployed. But it was also the 
only place on earth a workman could rise as far and 
fast as he wanted his ability and energy to take him. 


America had men with huge fortunes. But with 
almost no exception those fortunes were built by 
creating millions of jobs that would never have 
existed otherwise, at far higher pay than workmen 
ever got anywhere else on earth. 


Admit that America wasn’t perfect (is anyone or 


YOU CAN MACHINE IT BETTER, 


WV ho’s ashamed 
of America ? 


FASTER, FOR LESS... 


- 
any place?)—but in correcting the fewer evils watg 
out you don’t destroy the greater advantages. 


Millions from every nation flocked to Americ: 
because this was the one spot on earth where there 
was opportunity, where a man could prosper in 
proportion to his ability and willingness to work. 
Security need not be purchased at the cost of oppor- 
tunity. If you and everyone you can influence will 
produce more efficiently, you reduce the cost of 
what you produce; the lower its cost, the more 
people there will be who can buy it; the more 
people who buy it, the more secure your job. 


That is the way to security and opportunity, and 
history ought to prove to you that you can’t have 
either in any other way. 
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It flips off ice by expanding its chest 


A typical example of B. F. Goodrich development in rubber 


[2 CAN REDESIGN an airplane in 
the air. The original designer fig- 
ured every part to the thousandth of 
an inch and ounce; along comes an ice 
storm and adds inches and pounds in 
the wrong places. 


_ Years before the war B. F. Goodrich 
invented the De-Icer—a rubber strip 
that fits over parts where ice sticks, 
and that expands and contracts with 
air, as your chest does in breathing, 
and so breaks off ice as fast as it forms. 

But since then airplanes, and the 
demands put on them, have changed 
radically. B, F. Goodrich improvements 


in De-Icers have come even faster. 
Static electricity was puncturing the 
rubber tubes; B. F. Goodrich engineers 
developed a special rubber that con- 
ducts electricity and “bleeds” it off 


into the air. 


Now another new De-Icer has been 
developed to meet the most recent 
designs in planes. It is lighter because 
a new elastic fabric is so strong that 
less of it has to be used. A new 
arrangement of the pulsating tubes 
removes ice even more quickly. And 
because of years of working with air- 
plane makers, B. F. Goodrich engineers 


have been able to make this De-Icer 
so much a part of the plane itself that 
it does not affect the flying qualities 
at all. 

This new De-Icer illustrates a B. F. 
Goodrich principle—nothing made of 
rubber or synthetics is ever “good 
enough”; development work on stand- 
ard as well as special products continues 
in these laboratories day and night. 
It always has; our pledge to industry is 
that it always will. The B. F. Goodrich 
Company, Industrial Products Division, 
Akron, Obio. 


B.F. Goodrich 
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Iiiustratep above is a handling operation essential to supplying a 
fighter-bomber assembly line. It is the kind of job for which the truck 
must be continuously on duty throughout every shift. 

Ic is thus the kind of job to which a battery industrial truck is well 
adapted because of its inherent characteristics. With batteries exchanged 
two or three times per 24-hour day — a job that is easily done in a minute 
or two — the truck is continuously supplied with power. While one battery 
operates the truck, another is charged. 

Except to exchange batteries, the truck need not stop work for servicing 
of its power unit. Its electric-motor drives are inherently simple and 
trouble-free. No other type of truck has so few wearing parts and the 
current used for charging its batteries is the lowest-cost power available 
for truck operation. 

Altogether the battery industrial truck is one of the most dependable 
and economical types of handling equipment — especially when powered 
by Edison Alkaline Batteries. With steel-cell construction, a solution that 
is a preservative of steel, and a foolproof electrochemical principle of 
operation, they are the longest lived, most durable and most trouble-free 
of all batteries. Edison Storage Battery Division of Thomas. A. Edison, 
Incorporated, West Orange, New Jersey. 
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4ion and Business 


sevelt’s reelection doesn’t, by any 
psity, mean four lean years for busi- 


is election was cinched by his for- 
licy and his record as comman- 
chief. There was nothing in the 
paign itself to bind him to a postwar 
Deal. 
¥ course the labor vote that went 
, into F.D.R.’s pocket was an in- 
ment of his past domestic policies 
a strong expression of hope in 
x3 to come. And labor leaders will 
to follow through on what they 
caim is their victory at the polls. 
owever, the President’s big domestic 
tive will be to encourage a high- 
me, high-consumption postwar 
jomy. It should not be assumed 
he will let labor crowd him into 
ne policies that would put the 
es on the economic machine. 
most certainly not a candidate for 
fth term, and with his eye on his 
ce in history, the President can now 
d some independence of the special 
ps that have supported him in four 
ions. And if he should surrender 
bor pressure, a still largely con- 
tive Congress can be counted on 
pull him up short (page 15). 
bets are off as to Roosevelt’s 
eon domestic policies, of course, if 
iness shows signs of faltering. 


son Moving Up 


Vith a new lease on the White 
use, the Administration has some 
lected housekeeping to do. 
Retirement of James F. Byrnes will 
¢ Fred M. Vinson into the job of 
ector of War Mobilization & Recon- 
ion. Vinson will probably take with 
his job as economic stabilizer. 
The only apparent replacement in 
§ post was Price Administrator Ches- 
Bowles. Bowles’ friends say that he 
It himself out of this some time ago. 
ether he did or not, his refusal to 
mp for Roosevelt—because of his de- 
to assure OPA of nonpartisan sup- 
in Congress—has put him out of the 
ning. 
The basic framework for convertin 
country to a peacetime footing wil 
completed with appointment of the 
re-man Surplus Property Board and 
executive director for that operation. 
brig. Gen. Frank T. Hines, now o 
ting under an executive order, will 
reappointed as Director of Retrain- 
& Re-employment under the recon- 
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version law passed by Congress in Sep- 
tember. However, Hines will probably 
be replaced in January. His interest is 
largely confined to veterans’ welfare, 
and plans are on foot to build this job 
up into that of “work director” sug- 
gested in the Baruch-Hancock report 
(BW—Feb.26'44,p17). 


Little Steel Politics 


The Little Steel wage issue, staved off 
by Roosevelt for months, should be clar- 
ifed within the next three weeks. Both 
the A.F.L. and the C.1.O. go into an- 
nual convention Nov. 20. Unless the 
President has made concessions by that 
time, he can expect a blast from both. 

If V-E Day seems as far off then as 
it does now, he probably will stand pat 
and let them shoot. If the military out- 
look improves markedly—or if Roosevelt 
decides to accede to labor’s pressure 
regardless of the news from the front— 
he can be expected to act before the 
end of C.I.0.’s convention, which ad- 
journs a week earlier than the A.F.L.’s. 
Otherwise, it would appear that he was 
favoring A.F.L. to the prejudice of Sid- 
ney Hillman’s Political Action Commit- 
tee, which has demonstrated its useful- 
ness as a vote-getting machine. 


Farmers Weaken on Wages 


Farm organizations, which in the past 
have resented the Administration’s fav- 
ors to labor, are quietly reversing their 
stand on the wage issue. 

Farmers are worried about the reduc- 
tions in wartime pay envelopes which 
will come with reconversion. A drop in 
labor’s income is expected to have an 
immediate—and painful—effect on food 
consumption. 


* 
Two States Ban Closed Shop 


On the basis of incomplete but sig- 
nificant returns, it appears that propos- 
als to outlaw closed shop labor contracts 
by constitutional amendment (BW— 
Oct.28’44,p20) have been adopted by 
Arkansas and Florida, but rejected by 
the big war-industry state of California. 

Washington state seemed to have re- 
jected a proposal to authorize public 
utility district commissions (PUDs) to 
unite for the purchase and operation of 
privately owned power systems (BW— 
Oct.21’44,p36). One-third of the state’s 
total vote gave 107,448 for expanding 
the authority of the PUDs, 144,154 


against. 


Nebraska voted two to ene against 
state prohibition, and also turned down 
mandatory earmarking of gasoline tax 
revenues for exclusive expenditure on 
highways. 


e 
Ration Revision in the Works 


Voters who went to the polls on a 
full stomach may have to tighten their 
belts soon. Many ration-free meats and 
some processed foods, which were taken 
off a (BW—Sep.9’44,p7), will 
get point values again. 

The Office of Price Administration 
has already put naphtha, a third-grade 
fuel being used by midwest car owners 
(BW—Oct.21’44,p8), on the ration list. 
The announcement was made last Wed- 
nesday morning. 

In spite of this activity, a general re- 
duction in OPA’s rationing personnel 
has been ordered. Officials who have 
been kept in reserve in case clothing 
(and other goods) should be rationed 
will be let out or transferred to other 
jobs. 


Coffee Price Rise Likely 


Another likely postelection move is 
an increase in coffee price ceilings. This 
possibility is being Seited, but the tip- 
off is OPA Administrator Chester 
Bowles’ failure to come out and an- 
nounce that coffee prices will go no 
nigher—although he Ses been urged to 
do this in order to refute rumors in the 
trade. 

OPA claimed this week that it is go- 
ing to save cigar smokers $50,000,000 a 
year. Here’s how OPA has it figured 
out: Permitting a price increase from 
6¢ to 74¢ in “nickel” cigars will bring 
them back on the market, thus enabling 
smokers to shift back from the 15¢ 
brands to which they have been forced 
to resort, save the difference. 


* 
New Idea in Price Supports 


A new scheme of government price 
support for farm products is now taking 
shape in the minds of a few farm or- 
ganization leaders. Thus far, it appears 
to have few chances of winning broad 
indorsement. 

Prices of most basic farm crops are 
supported at a high fixed percentage of 
parity (in general, the range is 85% to 
95%). The obvious bug in this setup is 
that it encourages overproduction, 
eventually brings the government up 


GM DIESELS SERVE WHEREVER AMERICA NEEDS POWER 


America’s fighting Engineers and Seabees 
really work miracles. Sand dunes are 
leveled. Jungles are cieared. Landing 
strips appear overnight. Staggering loads 
are moved over land and sea. 


Helping them work these miracles are 
General Motors Diesel engines. 


Because these engines are rugged and 
dependable, they get the toughest kinds 
of jobs to do. 


Because they take so little fuel, they 


The Army-Navy ‘‘E”’ for efficienc 


in war 
over the 


uction flies ud. 
M Diesel plant in Detroit. 


KEEP AMERICA STRONG 
BUY WAR BONDS 


save precious transport space. 


Because they have been designed for 
simplest maintenance, they stay on the 
job and keep on the go. 


War is a tough proving ground for en- 
gines. It shows their mettle, reveals their 
stamina. As they perform their wartime 
tasks, these GM Diesels are proving the 
service they will continue to render in 
the many civilian needs for dependable, 
economical power after the war. 
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the disagreeable necessity of 
sted alternative is floors set 
wp loss” basis. This plan would 
fluctuating for fixed percent- 
rity with fluctuations based on 
tors as the size of carryover and 
ed demand. 
if the carryover from a crop 
ge and expected demand not big 
to absorb it, support prices 
dide to the point where they 
just cover losses. 


Cutoff Date Likely 


contractors who want to know 
contract renegotiation will ap- 
their 1945 business may have to 
x months or more to find out for 
The present law sets Dec. 31, 
as the cutoff date for renegotia- 
ut the President has authority to 
it for six months. 

and Navy want the extension 
ink that it is administratively im- 
to renegotiate half a year’s 
Odds are that they will ask 
elt to extend the cutoff date to 
30, 1945, then take a look next 
at the volume of war business. 

hey find that V-E Day cuts have 
bd war orders so much that indus- 
working on a competitive basis 
they will restore the old cutoff 
retroactively. If they think war 
still are big enough to generate 
sive profits, they probably will ask 
w legislation extending renegotia- 
o the end of 1945. 


* 
t Tax Relief Policy 


x lawyers can bury any lingering 
that the much-debated relief pro- 
hs of the excess-profits tax will prove 
a loophole big enough to drive a 
sine through. This much is clear 
the bulletin on excess-profits tax 
(Sec. 722 of the Internal Revenue 
) released this week by the Bureau 
tenal Revenue. 
he Treasury expects a flood of 
fications in the 34,000 applica- 
for relief now on file. It pibhably 
spprove plenty of them, but it in- 
to make every corporation back 
S claim with convincing proof. 


alizer for Base Periods 


sip Mae¢ general idea of Sec. 722 is to give 
to corporations that made an un- 

P ly bad showing during the years 
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taken as the base period for excess-prof- 
its tax computations. 

The Revenue Bureau’s new bulletin 
will be a bible for tax experts, probably 
for several years to come. Experts will 
take weeks to work it over and digest 
the fine points. 

Copies are not yet ready for general 
distribution. When available, they will 
be handled by the Superintendent of 
Documents. 


* 
Rails Expected Rate Action 


Railroad lawyers weren’t surprised by 
the Supreme Court’s order requiring 
them to answer the State of Georgia’s 
complaint attacking regional freight rate 
differentials. Even the most optimistic 
railroad men hadn’t expected the court 
to throw the state out on its ear with- 
out holding a hearing. 

The roads are more concerned at 


present about the long-pending decision 
of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion in the southern governors’ rate case. 
All the arguments and reports in this 
case have been completed, and experts 
think the decision can’t be delayed 
much longer. Most of them are betting 
that the ICC will go at least part way 
toward rate equalization. 


te 
OPA to Scan Dairy Pricing 


A cleanup of OPA’s troubles on but- 
ter and cheese will follow announce- 
ment of Arnold J. Burke’s imminent 
resignation as head of the dairy prod- 
ucts section. 

High sources in OPA say Adminis- 
trator Chester Bowles will have Burke’s 
entire pricing policies and regulations 
scrutinized to see if they’re operated to 
favor big cheese processors and in- 
tegrated operators, such as. Kraft and 


One postelection change in the 

cabinet seems definite—the retire- 
ment of Secretary of Labor Frances 
Perkins. ‘That was a confident pre- 
diction in 1940. It is made with more 
confidence in 1944, as a successor 
seems in sight: John R. Steelman. 
@ Plans Indefinite—Dr. Steelman has 
resigned as chief of the U. S. Con- 
ciliation Service, the tail that wags 
the dog in the Labor Dept. He dis- 
avows any desire to succeed the dis- 
taff member of the cabinet, but his 
“plans are indefinite for a month or 
two.” 

It’s natural enough, of course, that 
Steelman would be looking forward 
to his “first vacation in ten years.” 
But regarding his plans after that he 
talks vaguely of a labor relations job 
or heading a department of labor re- 
lations in some university. 
© Has Good Record—Steelman is 
liked and respected in the A.F.L., 
C.1.0., and industry; he has won the 
favor of Congress, and has been fre- 
quently mentioned in the past as an 
acceptable successor to Miss Perkins. 
The strike-preventive work of Steel- 
man and his organization has a note- 
worthy record of promoting good 
management-labor relations since he 
came to the job in 1937. 

Steelmun’s resignation has been on 
Miss Perkins’ desk since last July. 
Its acceptance comes at a time when 


A Steelman for a Perkins? 


the Budget Bureau, the President’s 
powerful administrative arm, is work- 
ing on a plan to revivify and enlarge 
the Labor Dept. 

@ Would Unify Agencies—This plan 
contemplates consolidation in the 
department of the National Labor 
Relations Board and all other gov- 
ernment agencies and activities con- 
cerned with labor matters. 


Steelman’s successor in the Con- 
ciliation Service will be a dark horse. 
Speculation hasn’t linked any names 
to the job. It is expected to go to 
somebody outside the Labor Dept. 
unless Steelman gets the cabinet post. 


Working 
Hand -in-Glove 
for ECONOMY ! 


The worker's hands . . . they can be 
protected in a manner that means 
much in Jowered costs and increased 
production. 


Jomac INDUSTRIAL GLOVES are 
bringing new economies to Ameri- 
ca’s leading plants. Jomac fabric is 
extra-long wearing. It is a loop- 
finished cloth that is thick with 
protective “cushions.” These gloves 
can be washed repeatedly, used 


over-and-over again. 


Jomac INDUSTRIAL GLOVES are of- 
fered both in regular and special 
Heat-Resisting styles. Write for the 
complete details. 


C. Walker Jones Co., 
6135 N. Lambert S$t., 
East Germantown, 


Philadelphia 38, Pa. 


Borden, as against independent cheese 
makers and distributors (BW —Sep.2 


ig?) 

ey will also be checked to see if 
butter has been detrimentaily priced to 
favor the manufacture of other dairy 
products, or if its production can be in- 
creased by bringing fluid cream under 
price control. (page 22). 


* 
Bowles Courts Farm Bloc 


Administrator Chester Bowles is 
mending OPA’s political fences against 
the day when the price control act 
(which expires next June 30) comes up 
for renewal. He is courting the Big 
Four farm organizations—the National 
Grange, the Farm Bureau Federation, 
the Tier Co-op Council, and the 
Milk Producers’ Co-op. 

Representatives of the Big Four al- 
ready have attended two of a projected 
series of joint monthly meetings with 
OPA xa War Food Administration 
chiefs. At both meetings, the atmos- 
phere was cordial. 

There are two important reasons for 
this cordiality: 

(1) In return for tempering its op- 
position to OPA, the farm bloc obvi- 
ously is counting on a quid pro quo—in 
the form of continued high support 
prices for agricultural commodities. 

(2) If price controls were to get out 
of hand at this stage in the war, farm- 
ers might face sky-high prices of durable 
goods, of which they are large con- 
sumers, while food prices were dragged 
down by surpluses. 


e 
Capital Gains (and Losses) 


With his electioneering mission suc- 
cessfully ended, New York’s Mayor 
Fiorello LaGuardia will be on the way 
to Italy in a matter of days to take over 
that long-rumored administrative job. 

The Justice Dept. progressed one 
step further in its campaign — the 
nation’s three largest food chains this 
week when the Supreme Court refused 
review of an appellate court’s decision 
reinstating the antitrust indictment 
against Safeway Stores, Inc. (BW —Sep. 
2'44,p95). The Supreme Court has not 
yet ruled on a similar — by Kroger 
Grocery & Baking Co. The case against 
the Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea Co. 
will go to trial soon after the first of the 
year. 

—Business Week’s 
Washington Bureau 


THE COVER 


No longer in doubt over the outcome of 
the 1944 presidential election, Congress 
takes up where it left off (page 15). 
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GIVES Yo 
ALL SPEED! 
FROM TOI 
TO ZERO ew: 
REVERSE 


You who are responsible for modernizoti 
machines to compete in the post war 

should investigate the Graham, because Gre 
alone has these IMPORTANT ADVANTA 


Not just 5 to 1 range, or 10 to 1, o 
to 1, but every speed to zero, forward 
reverse, without stopping the motor. 


Full torque guaranteed over the 
speed range. 

Close speed adjustment with accurcte 
turn to pre-set speeds. 

Extreme compactness, all metal, se! 
cated, no belts, no tubes, moderate 


Machine Builders — Order a 4 HP 
now to prove its advantages — use it in 


laboratory as a utility all-speed tes! ¥ 
WE CAN DELIVER! 


GRAHAM TRANSMISSIONS | 
2706 N. Tevtonia Ave., Milwaukee 6, Wis 
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Business indicators once more are becoming signposts that want watching. 
That’s quite a change. For the better part of a year now, most major lines 
have been about at capacity. But the picture is changing. 

Over-all volume of business activity has declined ever so slightly since 
late in 1943. Today the dip is becoming appcrent in all lines. 

Time-honored business yardsticks such as steel production, railroad 
freight traffic, and electric power output finally confirm the down-trend in 
other lines. The broad picture is graphically presented on page 16. 


© 
Gross value of all business transacted in this country has risen because prices 
have risen. Volume, however, has declined for the simple reason that we 
haven't the hands to keep up to the peak of last November. 

Total factory employment hit fop last autumn, has slid sharply since 
the turn of the year. Longer hours, improved utilization, and rising efficiency 
of the labor force have cushioned over-all business volume. 

But there is a limit to the improved use of labor. As we became more 
accustomed to making planes and tanks, we exhausted the shortcuts. And, 
in familiar civilian-goods lines, we had less room for improvement. 

Steel and power and freight movement—which cut clear across Ameri- 
can industry—bear out an old Business Week forecast (BW—Feb.6’43,p13) 
of a turn in the tide after the late months of 1943. 

* 
War production has been maintained on a plateau just under its top but will 
begin to point downward fairly sharply at the end of the year. 

We aren't meeting war schedules (the detailed breakdown for September 
shows deficits up to 11% in one category, an over-all shortage of 4%) be- 
cause we don’t need to in most types of equipment. Our fighting men will 
suffer for lack of few munitions if, indeed, for any at all. 

Yet, even with cutbacks and strict manpower controls, the War Pro- 
duction Board and War Manpower Commission are hard put to meet require- 
ments of a few new programs and those that have been stepped up sharply. 

. 
Very high manpower priorities have been placed on greatly expanded rocket 
gun ammunition and artillery shells all the way from 81 mm. to 240 mm. 

Army and Novy hove found it very much cheaper to blow the enemy out 
of prepared positions than to go in and dig him out. The infantry’s 8-in. gun 
and 240-mm. howitzer prove that trend (BW—May6’44,p10). 

Our aircraft are firing more and more rockets into supply ships and 
ground positions. All types of landing craft can fire rockets as they close 
in because there’s no recoil to bother even the smallest vessels. 

The improved bazooka is getting its share of attention, too. 

2 
As long as there are lagging military programs, civilian industries will feel 
the squeeze, tighter and tighter. 

That’s a factor in pulling railroad freight traffic below a year ago. 
Loadings of ‘’miscellaneous’’ goods are down quite appreciably. 

However, there is another—and rather surpiising—freight factor. 
With record grain crops this year, less has been moving to market than in 
1943. 


The main reason is that we had a lot of old wheat on hand in 1943 but 
have relatively little this year. Carryover plus new crop last year was slightly 
larger than the 1944 total. Moreover, buyers now are somewhat disinterested, 
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whereas last autumn they fell all over themselves in bidding for grain. 
> 
Consumers continue to have more dollars to spend than they had last year. 

This may seem strange in view of the gradual decline in business 
activity. It is due in large part to high government payments to servicemen 
and their dependents and to gradually rising demobilization benefits. 

By the same token, national income will be supported by a variety of 
factors, including federal outlays, when the big cutbacks come. .Consumers, 
of course, also will have their savings to draw upon. 

* 
Agricultural income, like retail sales, is slow to decline, but it would now 
appear that the turn is near, that 1944 will set the record. 

Farmers’ cash receipts recently have been topping year-ago levels by 
less and less substantial margins. Prices are a shade under 1943. 

While many analysts are predicting that farm prices next year will 
recede 10% to 15%, the Dept. of Agriculture’s Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics guesses 5%. Such a decline in farm prices, opines the BAE, should 
just about offset expected rises in other commodities. 

a 
Efforts to dispose of surplus American cotton may be helped temporarily by 
the very serious spring (September-October) drought in Brazil. 

The Rio de Janeiro government recently raised its loan rate from 10.9¢ 
a Ib. to 14.8¢. It stipulated that 20% of cotton land should go into food 
crops, but a jump in cotton acreage was expected nevertheless. 

Now weather has taken a hand in farmers’ planting intentions. Prepa- 
ration of soil for cotton has been virtually impossible. Final outcome can- 
not yet be guessed, but a big harvest is highly doubtful. 

Subsidized exports of United States cotton, meanwhile, will hasten the 
day either of cut-throat competition or of an international conference on 
division of markets between producing nations (BW—Sep.30'44,p10). 

s 
For a birdseye view of postwar federal fiscal policy, you might skim through 
a booklet just published by the Chicago Assn. of Commerce. 

The Chicagoans decided against making their own predictions, studied 
instead all the estimates that had come to their attention. They compare, 
in tabular form, those chosen as the most meritorious. 

Included also are excerpts from the views of several authorities who 
haven’t prepared detailed plans. Main comment by the association on its 
own account is one firm vote against federal “spending for its own sake.” 

© 
Two plants that probably will be among the latest in the aircraft industry to 
feel deep cutbacks are Boeing’s Seattle and nearby Renton plants. 

Reason: These two Boeing plants on Wednesday announced receipt 
of orders for an additional 1,000 B-29 Superfortresses. 

« 
Canadian producers are afraid Britain will cut its copper purchases from the 
Dominion sharply before the end of this year. The U. S. metal trade suspects 
the United Kingdom is overstocked on the red metal. 

The domestic situation, too, continues to show signs of easiness. WPB 
is promising consuming industries that all restrictions on the use of copper 
will be removed just as soon as we win in Europe. 

Contents copyrighted under the general copyright on the Nov. 11, 1944, issue—Business Week, 330 W. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 
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MORE THAN EQUIPMENT ~—_ 


It takes more than equipment to manufacture plastics 
parts. General Electric offers to users of plastics a 
thorough knowledge of molding, laminating and 
fabricating techniques. The General Electric molding 
facilities are the largest in the United States—a total of 
thirteen hundred presses, from single ram presses of 
seven tons to multiple ram presses of .fifteen hundred 
tons with necessary auxiliary equipment. There are 
manufacturing plants at strategic locations equipped 
to handle all methods and any quantity of plastics 
parts. G.E. runs the gamut of plastics manufacturing: 
compression, injection, transfer, extrusion, high pres- 
sure or low pressure, laminating and cold molding. 
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At One Plastics Avenue you will find the answer to 
your problem—which material and which process and 
whether plastics are suitable for your application. G-E 
plasticians will advise the use of plastics only when 
they consider its utilization sound. Write Section I-311, 
One Plastics Avenue, Pittsfield, Mass. 


Hear the General Electric radio programs: “The G-E All 
Girl Orchestra” Sunday 10 P.M. EWT, NBC. “The World 
Today” news every weekday 6:45 P.M. EWT, CBS. 
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The groups that reelected Roosevelt 
| not dominate Congress on the vital 
sues posed by the ending of the war. 
his schism between the people, and 
tween the White House and Capitol, 
; fundamental, coloring both domestic 
nd foreign policies. 
Geographical Rifts—In a general way, 
his division is also geographical. ‘The 
tlantic fringe and the Pacific rim voted 
dest for Roosevelt, the New Dealer. 
The crowded labor population of the 
iginal states, whose industrial economy 
s static, wants more social security. Its 
iesires are pointed towards redistribu- 
jon of wealth. The same is true of a 
ponsiderable ogre of the present-day 
nigrants to the West Coast. 
This appraisal, of course, is not an at- 
empt to ignore victories scored by 
Roosevelt in some inland states, which 
un be attributed, in the main, to sup- 
porters of his peace policy, and to dis- 
ersion of the labor vote. 
Stil on Its Own—But the election 
loes underline the fact that the coun- 
by’s interior, virile and rich in resources, 
bntinues to be more strong-iminded 
bout going on its own, striving for its 
bwn future prosperity. Only the unrest 
bf its growing labor population, if the 
arly period of postwar peacetime pros- 
erity wanes, will force the interior 
ates generally to join in the demand 
or more social reform. Until then, the 
nterior will vote a free rein for its econ- 
my. And, with the South, whose polit- 
al conservatism has not yet been 
(0 Broken by its relatively depressed econ- 
and my, it will prevail in Congress during 
;-E fiBhe crucial early stage of Roosevelt’s 
fourth term. 


% Only a sudden end of the war would 
’ BPbliterate this picture, paint another. 

t could be trampled under the feet of 

All illions of returning veterans. But as it 
ld ap Piobable that demobilization will be 
adual, jobs will be waiting for those 

ho return over the next year. By that 

: ime, the pattern of domestic and for- 


) ign policies is likely to have been 
xed—domestic policies at least for a 
ry [mphile, foreign policies probably for a 
Dnger period. 
Coming Senate Battle—There is no 
od oubt that, by reason of an admitted 


Capitol Hill vs. F.D.R—Again 


In Congress, the conservative coalition still counts in 
Jomestic questions, and the inland vote is important in judging 
» legislative trend. What to look for on key issues. 


bipartisan community of interest in post- 
war international political cooperation, 
the Administration can obtain Senate 
adherence to some sort of collective se- 
curity pact based on the Dumbarton 
Oaks proposals. It is even possible that 
the Senate may swallow the core of this 
apple—subordination of national sov- 
ereignty—and delegate authority to vote 
the use of force against aggression, with- 
out a time-consuming referendum by 
Congress. 

An awareness by millions of people 
of the importance of this country’s role 
in postwar world affairs characterized 


STAR-STUDDED TEAM 


Sparing a moment from a campaign 
as trimly streamlined as their waist- 
lines, generals of the U. S. high com- 
mand pose for a memorable picture in 
Belgium—then go back to work. A 
closely knit team, the field strategists 
have meshed gears with British and 
Russian high commands in setting up 
a military cordon sanitaire around 
Nazi-held regions, jockey for position 
before opening the flood gates of 
Allied might—the final advance. Big 


the campaign. A presumably strong ele- 
ment in Roosevelt's favor was the claim 
that he was better able than Dewey to 
mobilize a two-thirds vote of the Senate. 
The ranks of the isolationists have 
thinned, but it will be Roosevelt's great- 
est battle since his defeat on packing 
the Supreme Court in 1937, and the 
most crucial for the nation since Wil- 
son’s defeat on the League of Nations. 
@ Benefits to War Workers—An_ in- 
crease in unemployment compensation 
benefits to released war workers, re- 
jected by Congress this session, prob- 
ably will be defeated again by a con- 
servative coalition of Democrats and 
Republicans. 

The same coalition can be expected 
to stave off labor’s demand for prompt 
action by Congress on Roosevelt's ex- 
tended cradle-to-grave social security 
eee. The day will probably come, 
1owever, when the conservatives, cither 
in sheer self-defense or in the mere pur- 


four of the U. S. team are (left to 
tight—bottom) Lt. Gen. George S. 
Patton, Jr., Lt. Gen. Omar N. Brad- 


ley, Gen. Dwight D. Eisenhower, 


supreme commander, and Lt. Gen. 
Courtney H. Hodges. The rest of the 
varsity (second row): Maj. Gen Wil- 
liam B. Kean, Maj. Gen. Charles H. 
Corlett, Maj. Gen. ]. Lawton Collins, 
Maj. Gen. Leonard T. Gerow, Maj. 
Gen. Elwood R. Quesada, (third row) 
Maj. Gen. Leven C. Allen, Brig. Gen. 
Charles E. Hart, and Brig. Gen. 
Truman C. Thorson. 
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suit of their own political se 
adopt this measure, 

Sidney Hillman’s Politic 
Committee will not shut up 
ply because Roosevelt is no! 
head its slate in 1948. Hoy 
conservatives will be able to 
militant labor army at bay y 
greatly on the performance of | 
in the early postwar period. |; 
scarce later on, and a conser itive , 
ministration, either Republican or Dep 
ocratic, should follow this one 
have serious trouble. 

e@ That World New Deal—Mo 
ful than Senate indorsemen! 
swift use of U.S. troops agai: 
gressor nation is its adoption, 
fective form, of an internation 
agreement, extensively oe gps an 
strongly free trade, which the Admi 
istration will uncork after exploring th 
ground with Britain and Russia. If oy 
political insularity has been neutralize 
our economic insularity has not bee 
diluted nearly so much. 

Affection for Britain is not warm anf 
the dislike and fear of the Russian 
though slumbering, are strong, partic 
larly in the interior. Farmers are sti 
strong protectionists, and by no mean 
the whole of industry believes that in 
dustrialization of foreign countries wil 
create larger export markets. 

The United States is seeking a high} 

favorable place in international airling 
and shipping operations. It is in 
strong position to press its demands, buf 
it will unquestionably engender activg 
antagonism abroad if it refuses to be 
come a big customer for imports. 
@ Business Attitudes—In regard to giv 
ing business its head in the scramble for 
prosperous peacetime operations, there’ 
not going to be much real difference 
the practical attitudes of the White 
House and Congress, or in effective 
party views. There may be a few New 
Dealers who would like to see busines 
fall on its face, in order that the Admin 
istration might retain wartime control 
in the postwar economy, but the voice 
of these malcontents is small. 

The Administration can be counted 
upon to throw its weight for a high- 
wage, low-price philosophy as the bes 
insurance against another depression 
when the lush trade fed by wartime 
savings peters out, but there has been 
nothing but straightforward assurance 
that wartime controls will end with the 
war. Congress would not tolerate thei 
continuance in any case. 

e Antitrust Action—Roosevelt is cour 
tenancing a vigorous antitrust program 
Congress is opposed to crude monop 
olies, but may possibly step in if the 
antitrust drive becomes too much of a 
irritant. An effort will be made, faitlt 
effective probably, to prevent any & 
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tation of surplus war plant capacity 
soups now considered monopolistic. 
any case, for what government fa- 
ritism may be worth, both the White 
»yse and Congress are committed to 
ip small business. 
The war's momentum probably will 
ain for Roosevelt the extension, with 
restrictions, of the War Powers Act 
hich expires Dec. 31. 
The Stabilization Act (wage and price 
ntrol) and the Lend-Lease Act are in 
much more vulnerable position be- 
yse they don’t expire until next July 
If price controls are wrecked, labor 
| insist on freedom. 
lend-Lease Issues—The Administra- 
m is apparently anticipating strong 
position to lend-lease by keying op- 
tions in 1945 to a diminishing scale. 
his will put Roosevelt in a stronger 
yition to ask for its continuance as 
g as the Japanese war lasts. Skilfully 
ndled, however, lend-lease can be used 
international economic manipulation 
the early stages of the reconstruction 
war-gutted countries, and the opposi- 
on knows this. 
Compulsory military training will be- 
me a contentious issue early in the 
; Congress. To predict that it will 
pss is hazardous, but that looks likely. 
Taxes After V-E Day—On tax reduc- 
on it’s a question of how much, how 
bon, Certainly there will be no action 
fore V-E Day. The first bite probably 
il be a small reduction in the corpo- 
te excess-profits tax on 1945 incomes, 
tension of the loss carry-back and 
pry-forward provisions, and some liber- 
ization of depreciation and charge-off 
llowances to take care of reconversion 
d V-E Day obsolescence. 
The Surplus Property Disposal Act 
blls for amendment if this operation is 
b be cleanly and expeditiously admin- 
tered. Congress may give heed as the 
pproach of the war’s end brings a fuller 
cognition of the sheer magnitude of 
plus goods. 
Soon and Later On—Bogged down in 
is roe set overhauling of the obso- 
te Civilian Aeronautics Act and the 
ederal Communications Act will be a 
bb for the next. 
Preparatory work done on flood con- 
ol, rivers and harbors, highway con- 
tuction, and other employment-gen- 
ating measures will be carried through 
yithout much further delay. Their 
ze embraces a backlog of work not 
one during the war years, but the pro- 
am is not scaled in anticipatiop of 
idespread unemployment. 
Somewhere along the line a hostile 
ongress will trim “government by 
xecutive order,” and attempt to bring 
0 heel the “self-governing” independ- 
t agencies which have flourished dur- 
ig the Roosevelt Administration. 
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Portland Stalks Postwar Specter 


Overrun by migrant shipyard workers who have grown to 
like the place, Oregon’s industrial capital faces a relief problem 
of overwhelming proportions—possibly a serious depression. 


If Henry Kaiser, the miracle man, has 

any miracles left in his bag, the people 
of Portland, Ore., hope that he saves 
one whopper for peacetime. 
@ Hangover Feared—For many persons 
in that war-bloated area along the 
Columbia and Willamette rivers who 
have seen the population increase by al- 
most pees | since Pear! Harbor be- 
lieve that it will take a miracle to avert 
a chaotic hangover. 

There is logic in their fear, logic but- 
tressed by the cold statistical story of 


_ how Portland, Ore., Vancouver, Wash., 


and the ten-mile thumb of land be- 
tween them have been overrun by 
horny-palmed men and_tin-helmeted 
women from 40 states, answering the 
call of patriotism, or high wages, or both. 
@ No. 1 Problem—How to absorb these 
— into the Portland economy, or— 
etter still, from a narrow point of view 
—how to thank them and send them 
home, is the No. 1 problem in the No. 
1 problem city of the area with the most 
debatable postwar future, the Pacific 
Northwest. 

In 34 years, from Apr. 1, 1940, to 
Nov. 1, 1943, the population of the 
Portland metropolitan area rose from 
just short of 500,000 to 650,000, an in- 
crease of 30.2%. In the same period, 
the statewide population of Oregon 
rose only 7.8%; of Washington, 10.8%. 
On the books of the Census Bureau, 
the Portland-Vancouver area is one of 
the tén most war-swollen industrial dis- 
tricts in the United States. 

Before the war, manufacturing em- 


Grim and desolate without trees, or 
even sidewalks, the McLoughlin 
Heights housing project at Vancouver, 
Wash., is virtually a shantytown of 


ployment in Portland was a scant 28, 
000. Today, factory employment in the 
metropolitan area is 150,000; and of 
these, Kaiser hires 92,000 at his Oregon 
Shipbuilding, Vancouver, and Swan Is- 
land shipyards; three smaller shipyards 
account for another 23,000. 

@ Prospects’ Worry—When recruiting 
agents for the shipyards were barn 
storming the country two years ago, the 
thing which seemed to worry job pros 
pects most was whether they could be 
sure of getting back home after the war. 

But now the migrants have come to 
like the City of Roses, its even, cool 
climate, its impressive river and moun- 
tain vistas. Fifty-one percent of them 
like it well enough to want to stay (BW 
—Mar.4’44,p110), and that threatens an 
overwhelming relief problem, a deeper 
and longer depression than is likely to 
engulf most other U. S. cities. 
© Business Was Cautious—If it weren't 
for the prospect of some 70,000 mi- 
— hanging around after the war, 

ooding the labor pool, and probably 

offering their services at cut rates, Port- 
landers figure they could get through 
the transition from war to peace in 
pretty good shape, because during the 
war boom local business hasn’t got too 
big for its postwar britches. 

Service industries have been cautious 
about overexpansion. For example, 
Portland had 850 groceries in 1939; it 
has only 700 now. Beer parlors have 
added a blue-plate special because there 
are fewer restaurants. Jewelry sales, 


which boomed with the first flood of 


12,389 flimsy units. But apparently 
many of its emigrant tenants have 
nothing better to go “home” to, plan 
to remain in the Portland area. 
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“big” money, have declined 25% now 
that peace seems nearer. 

@ Bank Clearings Soar—That local stores 
have been able to continue doing busi- 
ness at the old stand without adding a 
new wing has been little short of mirac- 
ulous considering the flood of new busi- 
ness. 

Between 1939 and 1943, bank clear- 
ings, for instance, increased from a 
monthly average of $133,570,000 to 
$333,085,000. 

And last year, buses—many of them 

converted haulaway trucks for transport- 
ing autos—carried 155,000,000 passen- 
gers, 90,000,000 more than in 1941. 
@ Postwar Planning—As foresighted as 
they are cautious, Portland businessmen 
and civic leaders decided more than a 
year ago to do something about that 
ogre of unemployment before it arrived. 
And so they called in Robert Moses, 
civic planner and New York City’s com- 
missioner of parks, for advice. 

Result: ‘Portland has a postwar plan 
(BW—Nov.20'43,p27) which isn’t just 
a rosy dream but a down-to-earth blue- 
print of public works projects to cost 
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Portland’s postwar puzzler: How to get rid of it 


137.) 


“guest” war workers when they stream from shipyards { 
the last time? Many arrived, Okie-style, in jalopy-traile 
(above), and made no permanent contribution to { 
community. Only a few brought with them enough prid 
to plant even a humble Victory garden (below). 


$75,000,000. The program was de- 
signed to provide a maximum number 
of useful jobs (20,000 at the peak) and 
to give labor the lion’s share of the 
money. Portland voters did their part 
last spring by authorizing $24,000,000 
in bonds (BW—May27’44,p54) to pay 
the city’s share (the state and federal 
governments are to pay the rest). 
e Not Big Enough—For all its merit, 
the Moses plan, considered in relation 
to the magnitude of the problem Port- 
land has to solve, has one fundamental 
fault. Although it’s as big as the com- 
munity can afford, it’s not big enough. 
Moses figured that about 70,000 of 
the 137,000 out-of-state workers who 
went to Portland will either return to 
their homes and peacetime jobs or re- 
tire, leaving 67,000 migrants in need of 
work—or relief. Returning servicemen 
who are jobless for one reason or an- 
other should augment that figure by 
5,000, to a total of 72,000 jobs needed. 
Now if 20,000 are put to work on 
the Moses projects and even half the 
remaining migrants (33,500) leave the 
area, there will still be 18,500 workers 


gnawing away at Oregon’s $85,000,00 
unemployment compensation fund. 
© Housing Nightmare—Employment 
only one phase of the problem. How 
ing is another. Portland could ne 
have accommodated the swarms of shi 
yard volunteers who began streami 
into the area in 1942. By doubling y 
and by crude conversions of vacant sto 
rooms into living quarters, the com 
munity was able to breast the tide until 
the government came to the rescue wit 
war housing projects—a total of mor 
than 31,000 dwelling units. 

This was emergency housing on 
grand scale. One project, Vanport City 
between Portland and Vancouver, wa 
built at a cost of $30,000,000 to accom 
modate 40,000 persons (BW—Jun.12'4} 
p18). Vanport became Oregon's st 
ond largest city, and when the onrus 
ing horde of shipyard workers ove 
flowed its boundaries, Vanport % 

wired a suburb—East Vanport—whicl 
sheltered another 5,000 (BW—Dec.!! 
"43,p74). 
© Bywords to Epithets—Soon the Vs 
ports and University Homes, St. John! 
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o@, Guilds Lake, McLoughlin 
hts, and the more than a dozen 
projects became bywords of con- 
jon in Portland and Vancouver. 
se, they became epithets. For, 
a few rare exceptions, those com- 
emergency dwellings present a grim 
depressin gwen row upon end- 
row of drab, weatherbeaten, neg- 
i shanties, separated only by nar- 
strips of brownish mud. 
Ultimately these places are to be 
od after the war. But it’s safe to as- 
ne that they'll be allowed to stand 
ti] their occupants return to their 
nes, or at least find other living quar- 
in the community. That, in the 
of the natives, constitutes an invi- 
jon to the migrants to stick around, 
s compounding the employment 
pblem. 
Second City’s Future?—Vanport City, 
kause of its permanent streets and fa- 
ities, is receiving special considera- 
». Some have suggested it be used as 
haven for the unemployed; others 
ik it could serve, with substantial 
vation, as a rehabilitation center 
returning soldiers; still others, more 
imistic, urge that the dwellings be 
odeled for rental. 
he Portland Housing Authority, 
ich operates Vanport, has recom- 
mded that the houses be dismantled 
they become vacant after the war to 
room for a new industrial area; 
d the authority backs this up with a 
im that it has inquiries from 50 firms 
ted in establishing operations on 
site. 
vat Infant—Of no less interest to 
¢community is the ultimate destiny 
the industrial machine responsible 
t its disproportionate expansion. Ex- 
pt for the obscure operations of two 
all yards, shipbuilding was an old but 
ll infant local industry before Henry 
iser and his son, Edgar, stepped into 
“He picture. 
>, ‘Mm Starting from scratch, they have built 
B2 Liberty ships, 32 Victory ships, 50 

ort carriers, 43 attack transports, 30 
nk landing craft, and 98 tankers. And 
moet’ Smaller yards—Albina Engine & 

“BBchine ~Works, Commercial — Iron 

orks, and Willamette Iron & Steel 

Cin ecP-2mong them have built 319 as- 

‘BBrted small warships in addition to 
com fectt Conversion work for the Navy. 

‘,: gf Straws in the Wind—Nobody in Port- 
nd is kidding himself that the ship- 
tds which survive will maintain any 
ore than a fraction of that pace after 
~~" e war. But there are straws in the 
hid nd that afford encouragement—the re- 

fect award to Albina of a Maritime 
ommission contract to build four 
pht-draft, 317-ft. freighters for wartime 
se in the shallow harbors of the South 
cific, for peacetime use in transport- 
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ing lumber from the Northwest to Cali- 
fornia; Kaiser’s known interest in acquir- 
ing from the government the Swan 
Island and Vancouver yards he operates 
for the Maritime Commission; the pro- 
jected construction of a drydock (BW— 
Oct.7’44,p15) with its promise of a post- 
war ship-repair industry. 

@ Ace in the Hole?—The Northwest 
still regards its war-born aluminum in- 
dustry as something of an ace in the 
hole, even though doubts that peace- 
time demand for the light metal will 
approach anything like the country’s 
present capacity to produce have thrown 
a shadow across that prospect (BW— 
Oct.21"44,p17). 

Hence Portland must bank on the old 
standby—lumber, for which demand 
will be enormous—and on plywood, flax, 
agriculture, and shipping to carry the 
major portion of the burden imposed 
by an expansion beyond its wildest 
dreams. 


MEN WITH PLANS 


In Chicago, Adolf A. Berle, Jr., finds 
diplomatic tact a useful tool in his dual 
role as chairman of the International 
Civil Air Conference, and head of the 
U. S. delegation. American and Brit- 
ish delegates have divergent views; 
U. S. is for free competition, Britain 
for international control plus a traffic 
formula to compel American airlines 
—which would originate the lion’s 
share of North Atlantic air traffic— 
to split it on a 50-50 basis. Canada, 
meanwhile, tries to bridge the widen- 
ing gap with a compromise plan. And 
conspicuous by its absence is Russia’s 
delegation (below), which, en route to 
Chicago, made a sudden about-face at 
Minneapolis, went home. Best expla- 
nation: Ever hard-headed realists, the 
Russians decided to sit out the confer- 


Battle Over FM 


FCC urged to allot wider 
band for postwar reception as 
the manufacturers eye lush 
markets. Patent rivalry stiffens. 


Frequency modulation broadcasting 
took another step forward last week 
when the Radio Technical Planning 
Board recommended to the Federal 
Communications Commission that FM 
be awarded a large slice of the ether 
spectrum for postwar use. 

@ Nearly Double—The proposed IM 
band, 43 to 58 mc., is nearly twice as 
large as the present band (BW-—Sep.2 
’44,p17), and would accommodate sev- 
eral thousand local FM outlets. Paul 
W. Kesten, vice-president of the Colum- 
bia Broadcasting System, told the FCC 


ence in Moscow rather than wait on 
the sidelines during a lengthy argu- 
ment on issues basically capitalistic. 


HEADED FOR “CHINA” 


The drill rig that’s boring the world’s 
deepest hole near San Francisco 
attracts the interest of oilmen from all 
over the country. Now at a depth of 
about 15,500 ft., this operation marks 
attempts by Standard Oil of Califor- 
nia to find new petroleum sources at 
untapped levels. The former record- 
holder in “reverse altitude” was the 
15,279-ft. well, in Pecos County, Tex., 
which proved dry earlier this year. 


that ten major networks, totaling 4,000 
to 5,000 FM stations, could sup- 
ported if each station were restricted 
to a single market area. 

On the receiver side, private opinion 
in the Radio Manufactu-er’s Assn. is 
that every postwar receiver retailing for 
$65 or more will provide FM reception. 
Since the indicated market for receiv- 
ers in this price bracket is nearly 10,- 
000,000 in the first year of postwar pro- 
duction, this means a bonanza for the 

rson or organization controlling the 

'M patents. 
e New Circuit—All of this accounts for 
the interest shown when George L. 
Beers, Radio Corp. of America engi- 
neer, announced last week to the Insti- 
tute of Radio Engineers that he had in- 
vented an FM receiver circuit. Although 
Beers made_no direct reference to pat- 
ents in his paper, the fact is that his in- 
vention might re as around a 
basic patent of Maj. E. H. Armstrong. 
Armstrong invented wide-band fre- 
quency modulation, first described it 


publicly in 1935, and has been fighting 
to put it over ever since. Most of the 
large radio manufacturers (Zenith, Gen- 
ont Electric, and Stromberg-Carlson, 
for example) have taken licenses under 
the Armstrong patents. 

Two others, Philco and RCA, have 
not. Philco marketed just before the 
war an FM receiver which omitted use 
of the Armstrong limiter, a device now 
recognized as essential to gt gre | 
FM reception. Armstrong took full- 
page space in metropolitan newspapers 
to brand these receivers as “counter- 
feit.”. The industry understands that 
Philco does not intend to pursue this 
tactic further. 

@ Important to RCA-Since the Arm- 
strong limiter has now been proved an 
essential part of the postwar FM set, 
attention has been focused on other 
means of doing the same thing. The 
Beers circuit, the industry believes, ma 
be the answer. Its importance to RC 
is manifest, since RCA licenses the in- 
dustry on a large group of receiver pat- 
ents but up to now has had no strong 
FM patent. Why RCA has not taken a 
license under the Armstrong patents is 
not definitely known, but it is presum- 
ably because Armstrong will not grant 
an exclusive license. (Armstrong did, 
however, sell for $1 the right to use all 
his FM patents for war equipment, 
production of which is now in the hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars.) 

@ How the Systems Work—Basis of the 
Beers-Armstrong controversy is highly 
technical. Briefly, FM gives noise-free 
reception in large part because the re- 
ceiver is made nonresponsive to the 
amplitude variations caused by static 
and other noise. The Armstrong limiter 
circuit removes these variations, much 
as a wringer wrings water out of cloth- 
ing, by brute force. 

The Beers circuit makes use of an 

oscillator, a device whose output is al- 
ready free from amplitude variations, 
and controls the oscillator directly by 
the FM signal. Curiously enough, Arm- 
strong already holds a patent, issued in 
1935, on this general scheme, but the 
Beers version contains a variation which 
it is claimed permits the signal to be 
amplified more economically and at the 
same time improves the selectivity of 
the receiver. 
@ Battle Lines Forming—Should the 
new circuit prove itself, RCA may well 
have a patent which it can offer to its 
licensees in competition with Arm- 
strong. So the lines are being drawn 
for a battle. 

The present controversy has nothing 
to do with the fundamental invention 
of FM. Armstrong did not invent fre- 

uency modulation, but he did invent 
the wide-band method of frequency 
modulation which brings with it all the 


benefits of noise reduction 

quent high-fidelity reception 
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no challenge to this positio; 
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Bus Merger Due 


Chicago syndicate see 
ICC’S approval for purchase g 
All American bus system, pla 
coast-to-coast service. 


Plans for a new, uniform, coast-ty 
coast bus system to give Greyhoun 
Lines a postwar run for its money we 
for months kept under wraps to the be 
of its promoters’ abilities. 

Last week two Chicago investmen 
banking houses—Glore, Forgan & (gy 
and Kebbon, McCormick & (Co, 
brought their bus baby out in plag 
sight, confirming advance informatiog 
about the plan (BW—Aug.19'44,17| 
@ Wheels Within Wheels—The 
Salle Street houses have formed a 
dicate to purchase All American By 
Lines, Inc., owner and operator of 7 
buses between New York City, Ch 
cago, St. Louis, and the Pacific Coas 
as well as owner of Northern Tnil 
which operates from Chicago to New 
York and Emmitsburg, Md., by way of 
Toledo, Cleveland, and Pittsburgh. 

Northern Trails, in turn, holds a 
option to purchase—subject to Interstate 
Commerce Commission approval 
Eastern Trailways, which operates from 
New York through Philadelphia and 
Baltimore to Washington, and meet 
Northern Trails at Emmitsburg. 
@ Cheaper Transportation—‘The Al 
American-Northern-Eastern — combina 
tion reaches from principal Atlante 
Coast cities into California, but thes 
lines have suffered trafficwise in compe 
tition with Greyhound’s service and 
equipment. All American grew to it 
present size by carrying passenges 
cheaper, not more splendidly. 

Premerger reports had the air-cond- 
tioned modern buses owned by thre 
western railroads headed for eventudl 
inclusion with the All American group 
Substantiation of this program may k 
read into the Burlington Railroad's 
cent disclosure that it may sell 51% 
of its 100%-owned Burlington Trane 
portation Co. for $1,500,000. 

@ A Logical Move—The Santa Fe ani i“ 
Missouri Pacific have not yet tippel 
their hands. But industry observers stil 
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ect that their bus lines will end up 
the new transcontinental system since 
C policies make it unlikely that these 
could be extended east of Chica 
1 St, Louis beyond their parent mm 
Until wartime travel filled them, the 
ads’ buses suffered from lack of 
parably good reciprocal connections 
+ of St. Louis and Chicago. As 
mbers of the National Trailways (48 
jependent oo trafic inter- 
ange group, they had far less satisfac- 
connections in northeastern terri- 


Sreyhound’s Bulge—Hence they prac- 
wily had to turn over their eastbound 
rough passengers to Greyhound at 
ir eastern terminals. 
Greyhound was able to carry its west- 
und customers all the way through to 
tination in its own equipment, with 
et a bow toward Burlington-Mop- 
nta Fe ticket windows. How strong 
favor of National Trailways may be 
boned eventually for the new outfit 
still a well-kept secret. 
Clore, Forgan says that widely ex- 
enced bus operators will be put in 
age of the merged lines if the deal 
through. A persistent report in 
industry has Glenn Traer, former 
»level Greyhound executive, slated 
¢ the corner office in All American. 
First major postwar step for All 
nerican would be purchase of high- 
d luxury equipment to meet the 
allenge of Greyhound’s new bus de- 
pis now being developed by General 
otors and Consolidated Vultee (BW— 
8'44,p16). Next would probably 
me the task of providing better ter- 
inals, 


ACHINISTS STRIKE ENDS 


Late in the summer, A.F.L. Machin- 
s Lodge 68 forced seizure by the 
avy of 104 machine shops in San Fran- 
sco when the machinists refused to 
rk overtime as ordered by the Na- 
mal War Labor Board (BW-—Sep. 
44,103). Finally, the union al- 
ed the men to work overtime if they 
anted to, but never officially rescinded 
¢ ban. 
This week Lodge 68, working hand- 
glove with C.1.O. Machinists Local 
(4, temporarily ended a more serious 
bor controversy—stoppage of work on 
ships, mostly repair work, in the bay 
ca (BW—Nov.4'44,p108). In face of 
show-cause order from the NWLB, 
¢ two unions ordered their men back 
work after a three-day strike. 
This pest | is jurisdictional. The 
0 unions struck against the A.F.L. 


leamfitters over whether machinists or 


eamfitters should do certain work on 
¢ ships, which includes pipe hanger 
stallation and valve work. 
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Hogs Nose-Dive 
Heavy run of spring pigs 
to eastern markets blamed by 
the packers for $75,000,000 
drop in value of hogs on farms. 


Hog prices took a nose dive last 
week, and farmers took a licking. 

The price drop was the sharpest since 
Seatethes, 1939. Top hogs at Chi- 
cago, for instance, had been bringing 
the OPA ceiling. They-dropped to 
$14.25, then to $14, and by this week 
had recovered only part of their loss. 
Two hours’ trading on Oct. 31 wiped 
more than $50,000,000 from the value 
of farm herds destined for early mar- 
keting. 

e Another $25,000,000 Lost—At Chi- 
cago, 2,000 head remained in first hands 
on the night of Oct. 31 because owners 
refused to sell at prices that packers 
would pay. Next day prices dropped 
again, cutting another $25,000,000 off 
the value of marketable hogs on farms. 

Simultaneously, professional friends 
of the farmer rushed into print with 
denunciations. Typical was the state- 
ment of Earl C. Smith, president of the 


Ilinois Agricultural Assn. and power 
behind the American Farm Bureau 
Federation. Smith laid the blame for 
the break on meat packers’ greed and 
Washington’s failure to adopt the rec- 
ommendation made last summer by 
producers that when packers pay below 
the ceiling for good butcher hogs, their 
subsidy payments be cut. 

@ Pocketbook Nerve Hurt—As word of 
pre-election price catastrophe burned 
the wires, OPA hastened to make a 
friendly gesture toward hog farmers by 
raising the weight bracket for its 
butcher-hog ceiling from 200-240 Ib. 
to 200-270 Ib. But this was futile be- 
cause the price moved promptly away 
from the ceiling. Even if hog prices 
recover soon, this OPA move can bring 
only limited benefits to farmers because 
every day more and more hogs pass 
beyond 270 Ib. in their normal seasonal 
increase in weight. 

When prices dropped, farm ship- 
ments promptly fell to the lowest figure 
since mid-October. By early this week 
the market regained 40% of its earlier 
decline. 

Packers’ explanations of why hogs 
went cheap are more prosy than the 
farmers’. f xceptionally heavy runs of 
spring pigs, they say, simultaneously 
hit almost all markets east of Chicago; 


INDUSTRIAL REFUGEES 


Behind their Ural mountain barri- 
cade, Soviet mechanics assemble anti- 
aircraft guns in one of the many 
plants which were evacuated—lock, 
stock, and machine tool—as the Nazi 
hordes overran the Soviet Union in 
the war’s early days. One of the 
U.S.S.R.’s most guarded regions, the 


Ural industrial zone is literally a 


‘hodge-podge of plant structures, all of 


them busy. Machines—many U. S. 
made—were sometimes set in concrete 
slabs in the bare earth, and protected 
from the weather by jerry-built shel- 
ters. In other cases they went into 
empty plants built before the war— 
just in case. The overflow augments 
facilities of long-established shops. 


for example, Indianapolis, where hogs 
ordinarily sell above Chicago, received 
so many head that the top price on 
Oct. 31 was 75¢ under Chicago. 

@ Hogs Went West, Not East—Ade- 
quate supplies for eastern slaughterers 
were thus available where usually ship- 
ments from the west are necessary. 
Eastern shippers accordingly made few 
bids at Chicago and other midwestern 
stockyards. Also, farmers east of Illinois 
shipped their animals westward instead 
of eastward as usual, and this backed up 
an excessive hog supply in the West. 

Reports were plentiful early this week 

about what Washington may do to bol- 
ster hog prices. Most frequently en- 
countered was that War Food Admin- 
istration might support good average 
packers’ droves at $13.50 or $13.75, as 
compared with a present support price 
of $12.50 a cwt.—enforced merely by 
threat of withdrawing the subsidy of 
$1.30 a cwt. now received by packers. 
@ Demand and Supply—Few observers 
expect prices to remain low, whether or 
not WEA comes to the rescue. Govern- 
ment demand is brisk, hogs on farms 
tally far below last year, and big city 
markets in the East long have had little 
pork, 
@ Lean Winter Ahead—Total slaughter 
week before last at leading packing 
centers—although way above anything 
scen in months—was down more than 
20% from the record levels of a year 
ago. 

Household demand for pork natu- 
tally increases as cold weather comes. It 
looks as if many a civilian consumer who 
ordinarily feasts on ham hocks and sauer- 
kraut may have to content himself with 
gnawing on a last year’s ham bone. 
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Despite the increasingly tight situation in butter, New York’s Hearn Depart- 


Butter No Better 


Despite increase in milk 
production, butter supplies are 
expected to decline. Producers 
place blame on OPA. 


Butter supplies for civilian consump- 

tion are getting progressively shorter as 
the war goes on, and both the War 
Food Administration and the Office of 
Price Administration, notoriously at 
odds over most food problems, are in 
complete agreement that no action will 
be taken to change this picture. 
@ Supplies Down a Third—Today, but- 
ter supplies for civilians are only two- 
thirds of the average in the prewar years 
1935-1939. A good bit of this is due, 
however, to WPA orders setting aside 
214% of total production for war pur- 
poses. 

The ration value of butter was jumped 
from 16 to 20 red points in October. 
A fourth hike to 24 points in January 
or February must be reckoned as a 
possibility, but this won’t happen if, 
as now seems likely, point values are 
restored on those meats which were 
taken off rationing in September (BW— 
Sep.9’44,p7). 

e There’s Plenty of Milk—Many find it 
hard to understand the shortage of this 
popular food item in view of the Oct. 
30 announcement by the Dept. of 
Agriculture that our farmers will pro- 


duce about 119,000,000,000 Ib. of milk 
in 1945, as against a ten-year prewar 
average of 83,560,000,000 Ib. 

Butter manufacturers say OPA is re- 
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ment Store found no clamoring mobs to buy up a 5,000-Ib. shipment last week. 
Reason: a high ration price that will probably go higher before it goes lower. 
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sponsible. They claim that price ; 
ings on butter are so low that the, 
unable to bid enough for uid th 
OPA officials concede that the : 
crease demanded by the 
would put them in a bette: 
position, but the chance th 
rise will go through is extrenicly remg 
e Butter Not Essential—T\\- try, 
that butter—as well as powicred 
milk, condensed skim milk, and ches 
other than natural Cheddar—have }y 
deliberately priced adversely by Opa: 
favor the manufacture of other 4 
products such as powdered whole g 
evaporated milk, natural Che 
cheese, and dry ice cream ix, wh 
are declared to be absolutely essen 
to the armed forces as well as to fe 
lease. 
As a readily understandable exam 
of such essentiality, an OPA offg 
quoted Army sources as saying th 
next to beer and soft drinks, ice cr 
is the best seller in post exchang 
and as a morale booster it rates high 
all war theaters. Most dry ice 
mixes contain as much as 45% butt 
fat. 
@ Milk Use Limited@—WFA has back 
up OPA’s pricing policies with th 
limitation orders designed to alloc 
milk supplies to the most essential 
time needs. These orders are: 
(1) WFO 8, issued early in Jany 
1943, limits ice cream sales to civili 
by any manufacturer to 65% of f 
butterfat he used in the correspondi 
month of 1942, and to 100% of m 
solids other than fat for the sm 
period. 
(2) WFO 79 limits milk sales 
cities of over 50,000 to 100% of 
milk sales made in June, 1943. Bypn 
uct sales, including coffee cream, : 
limited to 75% of the June, 1943, y 
ume. This order was issued in the! 
ter part of 1943. 
(3). WFO 92 limits the amount 
cheese (other than -natural Chedd 
that a manufacturer can produce in: 
calendar quarter to the amount 
produced in the same quarter of 1% 
Butter makers would like to see s 
greater restrictions on all cheese maki 
—especially cream cheese. 
All sales to the armed forces 4 
quota free under orders 8 and 79. 
@Some Cream Uncontrolled—Buti 
producers complain that cream used! 
bakers, candy makers, soap manufact 
ers, and others is free of both price 0 
trol and WFA limitation orders. Ti 
argue that price control and |imitats 
orders on the use of cream for th 
purposes would give them a chanct 
get more cream for butter. 
Arnold J. Burke, who heads OPA 
Dairy Products Section, admits this, 
takes the position that the additu 
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“WHAT DO YOU MEAN-A POSTWAR PROGRAM 


THAT’S WORKING NOW?” 


0 ANSWER this straightforward ques 
on from American business, let's first 
bok at the pages of history—the ones 
ealing with past postwar years. 
The record shows that those are tur- 
ent years. Years when people strug- 
to reclaim their lives, their jobs, 
heir place in the world. Years when 
ople are again uprooted, personal in- 
omes rescaled. The record further 
ows that during such years there is a 
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J PROGRAM FOR 
POSTWAR SECURITY 
r against Employee Dishonesty 
~— ~~ 


sharp increase in employee dishonesty. 
The Maryland Casualry Company be- 
lieves there is an urgent need to meet 
this problem now—today. 
And today, with its program for post- 
war security against employee dishon- 
esty, The Maryland provides the answer 


to this situation—the answer to this 
pressing question in the minds of Amer- 
ican business men. 

Under this program you are com- 
pletely safeguarded from losses due to 
dishonesty of any enrployee, no matter 
what his job or who he may be. It is 


sound, sensible, economical protection 


to have—and you can have it mow. Ask 
any Maryland agent or broker. Maryland 
Casualty Company, Baltimore 3, Md. 


7HE MARY LAND 


‘SURANCE OFFERS A SPLENDID CAREER FOR THE RETURNING WAR VETERAN WHO WISHES TO START HIS OWN BUSINESS 
IF YOU ARE INTERESTED, WRITE TO OUR HOME OFFICE 
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PAPERS made from 100% 
new white cotton cuttings 
save critical wor materials 
Yet the most durable L. L 


* instead of 


Brown ledgers 
ordinary papers, add less 
than I%to accounting costs 
yet guarantee 100% protec- 
tion utmost resistance to 
wear. Ask your printer for 


samples of the following 


LL bBROWN 


LEDGER PAPERS 


L. L. BROWN PAPER CO. 


ANA 
ADAM 


amount of butter which could be pro- 
duced from this cream would be insig- 
nificant in comparison to the injury 
that its diversion would do to the manu- 
facture of these other products. 

@ Milk on Bread?—Meanwhile, consum- 
ers are told that they are getting their 
butterfat as well as additional food 


| values in the form of fluid whole milk 


and coffee cream. But, as one house- 
wife tartly put it, “You can’t spread 
milk on your bread.” 


Co-ops Cheer 


U. S. Tax Court upholds 
deduction of savings dividends 
from gross income, but Indiana 
co-op is set back in Texas. 


Co-ops have recently suffered one set- 
back, one triumph. 

The reverse came when Texas’ Attor- 
ney General ruled last month that farm 
cooperatives cannot engage in the oil 
business in the state. 

The ruling was issued after the Indi- 
ana Farm Bureau Cooperative Assn., 
Inc., applied for a Texas charter. The 
formal application limited the proposed 
activities of the co-op to farm harvest- 
ing, marketing, etc., but a letter of 
transmittal indicated that it also con- 
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FLYING PACKET 


Loading an M-22 air-borne tank at 
Washington's National Airport is the 
Armny’s newest flying workhorse, the 
C-82 Packet cargo plane which is de- 
signed for war—with an eye toward 
peacetime adaptability. Developed 
and put in production by Fairchild 
Aircraft, Hagerstown, Md., the big 
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templated extending its oi) explo. 
Dividends Exempt—But snore «, 
cant was the victory the co-ops ¢, 
up. In Washington last \ cei the 
Court of the United Stat upheld 
right of cooperative corp. rations 
of profit business corpor S as y 
to deduct from gross incoi. before 
ment of taxes sums returned to pat 
when the bylaws of the co-op te 
money saved—better known as a 
dividends—to be returned to custo; 

In its basic principle such a ryjiq 
not new—the tax-exempt nature of 
ings dividends has been wei! establig 
—but the decision in this case is jp 
tant because the principle of such 
emption has been under heavy fire 
@ Coops Applaud—The tax exempt 
ruling was returned in favor of Up 
Cooperatives, Inc., Alliance, 0} 
against the Commissioner of Inte; 
Revenue, who had sought to collect { 
eral income taxes on the co-op’s o 
income for 1937, 1938, and 1939, 

The Commissioner of Internal } 
enue may appeal the decision to 
Supreme Court, accept the decision 
a controlling precedent by announc 
his acquiescence, or accept it as ap 
ing merely to this particular case. 
the co-ops cheered the decision 3 
body blow to such groups as the } 
tional Tax Equality Assn., which wa 
co-op dividends taxed (BW —Sep.25' 
p98). 
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twin-tailed carrier is virtually a flyin 
boxcar. Among its features are a lev 
cargo hold and a ramp up which tank 
and other military vehicles can | 
driven (BW—May20'44,p19). In 2 
line operations, the C-82 could cam 
50 passengers by day, sleep 30 
night. And special removable seal 
would make possible its conversit 
into an all-cargo plane within an hou 
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No two business insurance plans can ever 
be quite alike. Even two firms of about the 
same size and in the same line of business, 
will inevitably differ as to equipment, build- 
ings, number and classification of person- 
nel, or risk exposure. 

The insurance plan which fits and pro- 
tects your business is as individual as your 
fingerprint. The contracts by which it is 
effected are individually negotiated to pro- 
vide a specific coverage of your require- 
ments. 

That is why the work of the experienced 
insurance broker begins with an analysis of 
any unusual insurable risks to which your 


business is exposed. (Frequently this analy- 
sis leads to preventive measures—to changes 
in method or equipment—which in turn re- 
sult in reduced premium costs.) From the 
analysis, the broker suggests your insurance 
requirements and negotiates the contracts 
for you. His services include the collection 


of your claims. 


Johnson & Higgins have served all divi- 
sions of commerce and industry—over a 
period of 99 years. We are independent and 
unbiased—buyers, not sellers, of insurance. 
We have no axe to grind, but yours. Our 
many services involve no additional cost 
to you. 

For further information as to the value 
of insurance brokerage service to your busi- 
ness, we invite you to write or telephone 
any J&H office—without obligation. 
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Boats of Peace 


Motorboat industry ¢xpeq, 
no radical changes in design of 
craft for civilian market, but big 
increase in volume is forecast 


This is the time of year wh. 
facturers prepared, in peacctine, fo, 
the all-important January motorboa: 
show in New York City, at which ney 
models made their debut. 
© $20,000,000 Market—But war hias ab. 
sorbed all production, and although the 
National Assn. of Engine & Boat \fany. 
facturers stands ready to stage the shoy 
on a three- or four-month notice. there 
is obviously no chance for January and 
only a dim hope for any time in 1945 

Nevertheless, the motorboat industn 
is beginning to rechart its course 
preparation for a peacetime small boat 
market which the U. S. Dept. of Com. 
merce estimates will reach $20,000.00 
in 1946, more than three times as great 
as in 1940. 

@ Many New Customers—Factors cited 
to bolster predictions of such a juin 
market include: 

(1) The pent-up civilian _ buying 
power and suppressed desire for boat 
ownership. 

(2) The condition of tied-up and 
laid-up boats which have deteriorated 
dufing the past three years for lack of 
labor and repair materials. 

(3) Great expectations for exports t 
boatmen abroad who have been in- 
pressed by the wartime performance of 
American craft. 

(4) The new demand for pleasure 
boats created by artificial lakes and im- 
proved river navigation incidental! to 
the government’s flood contro] and 
power programs. 

(5) The boat-ownership bug that has 
infected thousands of men serving in 
the Navy who were not boat-conscious 
in civilian life. Even soldiers have be- 
come familiar with the operation of 
watercraft in this greatest amphibian 
war. 

e@ Some Skeptics—But there are some 
skeptics. These doubters, while conced- 
ing the factors which point to a record 
postwar demand for boats, insist that 
taxes will continue to be high and thus 
money which otherwise might be spent 
for watercraft, particularly ocean-going 
yachts, will be diverted; that consumer 
income will decline, causing postwat 
buyers to concentrate on necessities: 
and that over-built capacity will smother 
demand and decrease prices. 

@ Effect of War Surplus—Another fac 
tor receiving considerable attention 1 
the question of the huge stock of small 
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IT is generally recognized that we are soon to enter one of the keenest competitive eras 
this country has ever experienced. 


In this competition for the sale of peace goods, steam will play an important part. For from 
steam comes the power or heat required to process or fabricate nearly all manufactured 
articles of trade. Low cost steam, therefore, is an essential factor in lower production costs 
and, hence, in competitive prices. 


Much of the existing steam generating equipment operates at an efficiency materially below 
that of a modern steam generator, to say nothing of its progressively costly maintenance. Such 
equipment makes the cost of steam too high for the competitive conditions that will prevail. 


In contrast, modern steam generating equipment built by Combustion Engineering affords 
an important means of production economy. For it is designed and built to produce steam 


at the lowest possible cost. 


V-Day is approaching. As the installation of steam generating equipment requires consider- 
able time from initial study to completion of work, it would be wise to start planning now 
for new C-E Steam Generating equipment. Our nearest district office is at your service. 4-830 


€-E INSTALLATIONS span the en- 


tire range of steam generating re- COMBUSTION ENGINEERING 


quirements from small stoker-fired 


pogo aandbemal then a so 200 Madison uenue, New Youk16,NY. 
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THOSE WHO CANT AFFORD TO MAKE 
ERRORS IN MEASURING VALUABLE 
STORED LIQUIDS CHOOSE — 


i 4 


LIQUIDOMETER Zt age 


“THEYRE ALWAYS DEPENDABL 


100% automatic. 
No pumps, valves, or aux- 
iliary units needed to read 
them. 
Models available for either 
remote or direct readings. 
Accuracy unaffected b 
specific gravity of tank 
liquid. 
pn by Underwriters’ 
Laboratories for gauging 
hazardous liquids. 

Write for complete details. 


« LLQUIDOMETER 


Postwar Commitments 


The nation’s distributors figure 
heavily in the reports on commit- 
ments for postwar expansion that are 
now beginning to come into the 
business news as postwar planning 
gets down to cases. They show up 
in these typical examples from Busi- 
ness Week correspondents: 

Cleveland, Ohio—Sears, Roebuck 
plans to _— $1,500,000 for expan- 
sion in Cleveland. The program in- 
cludes additions to its Lorain Ave. 
store which will more than double 
the floor space, a 50% enlargement 
of its Lakeside Ave. warehouse, air 
conditioning of its East Side and 
West Side branches, and extensive 
store redecorating. This expansion 
is expected to provide postwar jobs 
for workers added during the war 
plus the total of about 500 employ- 
ees now in the services. 

Denver, Colo.—Rocky Mountain 
Gas Equipment Co. has been organ- 
ized by a group of Denver business- 
men, working in cooperation with 
the Public Service Co. of Colorado, 
to manufacture gas furnaces and 
other heating appliances engineered 
for high-altitude operation. Plans 
embrace postwar jobs for 40 to 50 
employees at the outset. 

Maplecrest Turkey Farms of Well- 
man, Iowa, has set up a subsidiary 
company to operate a Denver plant 
to process and pack turkeys for na- 
tional distribution. Construction of 


~ 


a building on an 18-acre tra 
46th Ave. is already in progress 
plant, with a capacity to in 
125,000 turkey pullets a year 
employ about 60 men and wo: 
the peak (winter) season. 

Pittsburgh, Pa.—United ‘ 
Plywood Corp. has announced 
it will establish at Pittsburg 
first wholly owned unit to be op 
since the start of the war. . 

Jamaica, N. Y.—R. H. Macy & 
plans the postwar construction 
two-story branch store in this s1 
of New York City. The building. 
89th Ave., from 164th to 165th St 
will occupy a plot of 275 ft. x 200 tt 
Officials say that 350 to 400 persons 
will be employed at the store. 

Richmond, Va.—Miller & Rhoads 
has decided to erect a twelve-ston 
building on the site of its present 
four-story department store at Sixth 
and Broad Sts. The building, provid 
ing for many new departments, wil] 
have an auditorium, seating approxi- 
mately 1,500, for use by civic clubs 
and other groups. 

San Francisco, Calif.—I. Magnin & 
Co., operating a Pacific Coast chain 
of nine specialty apparel stores, has 
signed a long-term lease on the But 
ler Bldg. at the corner of Geary and 
Stockton Sts. in contemplation of 
the postwar erection of a complete! 
air-conditioned white marble and 
black granite store building. 


military craft which will become surplus 
after the war. 

It is pointed out that most military 
boats are powerfully engined, were 
built without regard to cost, and prob- 
ably would be too expensive for the 
average man to operate. Moreover, the 
industry believes that the cost to the 
government of returning small boats 
from battlefronts would be more than 
they would sell for. 

Unused engines, however, might be 

worth bringing home. 
e Assault Boats on Sale—Of immediate 
interest to owners is the return of boats 
taken over by the military services after 
Pearl Harbor. Many did heroic work in 
coastal U-boat and harbor patrol. ‘Those 
that were not bought outright must be 
returned in the exact condition in 
which they were commandeered. The 
boats bought outright—mostly yachts, 
motor boats, and small schooners—will 
be sold by the War Shipping Adminis- 
tration from time to time, but are not 
expected to disturb the industry’s post- 
war outlook. 


The industry watched with interest 

this week to see how enthusiastically the 
public would react to an offer of the 
U. S. Maritime Commission to scl 
2,215 small paddle-propelled plywood 
assault boats which have already been 
declared surplus by the War Dept. 
e Future of Amphibians—Lively discus- 
sion centers on the final disposition of 
the PT boats and the amphibians—the 
latiding boats, the Alligators, the Ducks, 
and so on. 

Consensus is that amphibious craft 

will be in demand for commercial uses 
only, two possibilities being for explora- 
tion for oil in marsh country, and com- 
bination freight trucks and lighters for 
loading and meg ships where regu- 
lar dock facilities are lacking. 
@ No Radical Innovations—Meanwhile 
manufacturers are laying their plans for 
peacetime competition. The hopeful 
majority of boatbuilders are carefully 
evaluating proposed changes in design, 
but are revealing their plans only in cav- 
tious generalities. 

With all the talk about new metals, 
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, and revolutionary engineering, 

- jas been an outbreak of spectacu- 

ar drawings, but fantastic innovations 
ae ruled out by the industry. The 
jazards Of deep-water cruising make 
-onservatives out of boat operators; hull 
desig 1 has changed slowly since Noah’s 


ry ® Re styled Superstructures—While Te- 
snements and restyling of superstruc- 
tures for eye appeal can be looked for, 
yoat manufacturers indicate that no 
adical changes should be expected in 
h a , or powerplants after the war. 
ngine builders will be able to de- 
ver more horsepower per pound of en- 
sinc. and experiments in small diesels 
will continue, though the higher origi- 
nal cost of this type still assures an 
edge to the pas wih gasoline-fueled 
models. 

War-developed gasolines will give im- 

provement in miles-per-gailon, and 
there will be improved accessories such 
as radio communication and navigation 
aids which are still on the military list 
of secrets. 
e Higher Cost Foreseen—The industry, 
generally, 7 that postwar models 
vil cost perhaps 25% more than simi- 
lar prewar models. Some manufactur- 
ers, on the basis of present wages, even 
suggest that costs will be up as much 
as 35% above prewar costs. 

Richardson Boat Co. of North Tona- 

wanda, N. Y., however, is advertising 
“revolutionary” streamlined cabin jobs 
for future delivery gprs because of 
cost savings through mass production, 
“will cost about the same amount of 
money you might invest in a car.” 
e More Advertising—Most boatbuilders 
have plans for increased national adver- 
tiing as soon as they can return to 
civilian production. Several will increase 
their dealer outlets. Gar Wood Indus- 
tries of Marysville, Mich., for example, 
instead of selling through distributors 
will sell direct through retail dealers. A 
retail finance plan will be employed on 
a national basis. 

Incidentally, Gar Wood is so im- 
pressed by the Navy-designed personnel 
boat which it has been building that 
versions of it will be produced for the 
civilian market when peac€ comes. 


BUS RADIO NET PLANNED 


Bus line operators are planning to 
use two-way radio communication be- 
tween major terminals and buses on 
scheduled runs. 

Bowen Trailways, Fort Worth, Tex., 
claims to be the first of the nation’s 
major transportation lines to plan such 
a system, and has filed application for 

2 federal permit to set up shortwave 
‘tations in its terminals in Fort Worth, 
Dallas, and Houston. Later installation 
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Delta Machine Tools offer flexibility, versatility, 


and low cost to help you meet the uncertain con- 


ditions and requirements of the near future. 


Here is an example of how a Delta Scroll Saw, 
thought of generally as a woodworking tool, 
was used to excellent advantage to cut com- 
plicated sheet metal forms easily and accurately. 
¢ Delta Unisaws are cutting aluminum alloy 
sheets into many different forms. Other Delta 
tools, too, are proving their adaptability to a 
wide variety of jobs, utilizing inexperienced help 
for many production runs. These departures 
from “old” ways often have brought surpris- 
ing results in increased production and better- 
quality work. 


To protect yourself from unnecessary delay 
and from the investment risk of buying costly, 
cumbersome, inflexible machines, equip with 
low-cost Delta tools — and have a combination 
readily adaptable to the many new uses and 
applications which may be a during the 


t-war retooling era. 
fi 8 MA-14 


THE DELTA MANUFACTURING CO. 
902M E. Vienna Ave., Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin 


Please send me my free copy of your new 76-page 
Blue Book and catalog of low-cost Delta Tools 


Name. } 


Cc 


r 7 


Address 


City... (......) State. 


ELTA 


(WAUKEES 


cea 


140 Examples in 
DELTA’S 
76-Page Blue Book 


— give you actual case 
histories in which spe- 
cial-purpose machines for 
war production were built 
around standard stock- 
model Delta components 
— low in cost, compact, 
readily available, and 
quickly adaptable. Your 
production engineers can 
develop similar ingen- 
ious combinations in re- 
converting for peace. 


Ee 


Write for your free copy. 


DELTA 


Mi LWAUKEE 
Machina Tools 


Because of their 

trackless flexibil- 

ity, Baker Trucks 

are ideal for yard 

handling of mate- 

Ey h making remote locations rm for storage 
parts. Yeur problem may be similar to 

= of oe case histories listed below. Many others 

are reported in the New Baker Catalog. 


A large aircraft masiu- 
facturer uses a Baker 
Hy-Lift Truck with die 
pulling winch for 
changing heavy dies 
on drop forge ham- 
mers aad storing dies 
in the inesaae 7 yard. 
Time consumed is 
kept at a minimum, 
reducing idle machine 
time. 


This Baker Crane 
Truck is handlin 
machine bed 8 eet 
long in the yard of a 
machine tool manu- 
facturer. The truck 
also handles many 
longer and heavier 
beds—even beyond the 
capacity rating of the 
crane, by fiy' pt them 
on a dolly aced 
under one 


In the supply yard of 
a large utility, a great 
variety of materials 
are handled daily by a 
Baker Crane 

No job is too small, 
mone too large. Ma- 
meuverability and ac- 
curate control make it 
ideal for use where 
congestion compli- 
cates handling .— 
space must be utili 

ie efficiently. 


With every inch of oa ee] 
inside floor space a fed oy 
needed for production “ 

a manufacturer oi 

punch presses found 

that a Baker Crane 

Truck made possible 

yard storage of heavy 

press frames, castings, 

dies and other mate- 

rial. Truck is also used 

for poe semen 

inside p 


Awkward -to-handle 
material is made quick- 
ly available from yard 
storage with a Baker 
Crane Truck. This 
truck is handling large 
motor frames in the 
yard of an electrical 
motor manufacturer. 


In railway yards, crane 
trucks are indispens- 
able for handling the 
wide variety of heavy, 
bulky rts — moving 
them from storage 
areas and spotting 
them for assembly. 
Baker Crane Trucks 
are also used exten- 
sively in roundhouses. 


If you have a material Rendle pysttem and are 
looking for the best answer Baker Material 
Handling Engineer nearest you will gladly help 
you. Or write us direct. 


BAKER INDUSTRIAL TRUCK DIVISION 
of the Baker-Raviang Company 
2164 West 25th Street @ Cleveland, Ohio 


In Canada— 
Railway and Power Engineering Corporation, Ltd. 


BaRer InDUSTRIAL TRUCKS 


applications will be made for terminals 
at San Antonio, Corpus Christi, Wich- 
ita Falls, Amarillo, and San Angelo. 

Bowen envisions company advantages 
in radio reports from its 400 buses on 
road and weather conditions over its 
3,600-mi. network of routes; speedier 
dispatching of help to disabled buses; 
and reports to terminals of the exact 
location of buses and the nearly exact 
time of arrival. For passengers, Bowen 
sees possible advantages in the sending 
of emergency messages to terminals 
ahead, and radio instructions to hold a 
bus at a connection point for passengers 
on a bus running behind time. 


LIGHT STEEL BOOSTED 


The steel industry is determined to 
press any advantages it may have gained 
as a result of the current shortage of 
lumber, by breaking down all barriers 
to the wholesale adoption of light steel 
building materials. 

Over the last six years, steel industry 
committees have been laboring over the 
complexities of various city building 
codes in an effort to arrive at sensible 
regulations covering light steel construc- 
tion. 

The industry’s plans to boost light- 
gage steel were outlined at last week’s 
meeting of the American Institute of 
Steel Construction. 

Building specifications, drafted by the 
A.LS.C., for instance, now apply only to 
material of one-quarter inch or more in 
thickness.. The steel men want those 
specifications expanded to cover the use 
of the light-gage product—material only 
about one-sixteenth of an inch thick. 

Advantages claimed for steel include 
“incombustibility,” and the economy 
of shop fabrication, and “speedy and 
economical erection as a result of its 
uniformity.” 
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Lid on Dust Bow!| 


Shelter belts of trees are 
screening the Prairie States | 
destructive winds, restoring ‘c 
tility to farmlands. 


Ten years after the great 
drought brought disaster to the 
Bowl and caused such mass mig 
that Congress appropriated $525 
000 for drought relief, the 1,15 
strip of forest 100 mi. wide whic 
planted in the headlines has not 
rialized. But plantings of tree: 
stretch for 17,698 mi. on 28,961 
in six states have brought such benefits 
that farmers are asking for more 
e Growing Problem—To date, $1 4.100, 
000 has been spent on the Prairie State; 
forestry project (BW —Apr.6’40,)20), 
and the 220,000,000 trees—at the rat: 
of about 17 for each person in North 
Dakota, South Dakota, Nebraska, Kan 
sas, Oklahoma, and Texas—are growing 
into a farm forest problem that noy 
needs expert management. The small 
strips have been found to be much more 
satisfactory than a big single windbreak 
(The states also are planting trees, 
Oklahoma, for example, has a goal of 
4,600,000 plantings in 1944.) 

Just back from a tour of the shelter 
belts, Edward N. Munns, assistant chief 
of forest research, reports that farmers 
are asking what to do about 50-ft. cot 
tonwoods that have grown too dense, 
about gaps caused by dead trees, about 
what species to replant; they want to 
know about insect and rodent control, 
cutting, soil condition, and a dozen 
other problems. It is probable that the 
Dept. of Agriculture will be asked to set 
up a Great Plains forest experiment sta- 


A triangular windbreak on a Nebraska farm is typical of the government- 
planted tree screens that are halting erosion and improving the soil in six states. 
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Tomorrow’s Preferred Hotels 


Every city has one or more hotels that 
attract the preferred, profitable trade. 


Today, owners of such hotels are 
planning steps to retain their preferred 

sition. Many others are planning to 
challenge the leaders with facilities to 
attract a larger share of the preferred 
trade. That spirit of American competi- 
tion promises well for the future of the 
hotel business. 


Most of the plans that owners are 
making today have one thing in com- 
mon. They include Modern Air Condi- 
tioning. Undoubtedly your plans also 


Westing nouse 


PLANTS IN 25 CITIES . 


CK Ceo 


recognize its value in attracting the 
profitable trade, and holding it. 

Modern Air Conditioning means 
Westinghouse—and its years of pioneer- 
ing research and engineering experience. 

For essential war uses in factories, 
hospitals, airports, military bases, etc., 
Westinghouse Air Conditioning and 
Industrial Refrigeration Equipment is 
available today. 

For executives, architects and engi- 
neers now planning postwar buildin 
and modernizing, dependable data and 
competent application engineering as- 
sistance are ready. 


OUuSC 
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Westinghouse presents Jobn Charles Thomas ¢ Sunday 2:30 EB. W. T., N. B. C. 
Ted Malone Mon. Wed. Fri. 10:15 E. W. T., Blue Net. 


Phone your nearest Westinghouse 
office, or write on your letterhead to 
Westinghouse Electric Elevator Com- 
pany, 150 Pacific Avenue, Jersey City 4, 
New Jersey, for your copy of a new 
booklet, “How To Plan Your Postwar 
Air Conditioning Today.” 


HERMETICALLY-SEALED 
FOR DEPENDABILITY 


SAVED! 


480 Precious Wartime 
Minutes! 


YOU'D SMILE, TOO, if you had just saved a 
full 8 hours of work and worry in connection 
with the production of new and improved busi- 
ness stationery and forms. Perhaps you can! 


“CONSULT YOUR PRINTER before beginning any 
new business stationery and direct-mail adver- 
tising pieces. He has the “know-how” that not 
only saves time, paper and money but also 
injects new life into all your business printing. 
And remember, your printer’s plan works 
best when you specify Pre-Tested Paper — 
NEKOOSA BOND! 


BUY MORE WAR BONDS 
AND BUY THEM FOR KEEPS ! 


Paper is still a very vital war material. Te save 
paper, to save money, now more than ever... 


One of the Pre-Tested Business Papers manufac- 
tured by the Nekoosa-Edwards Paper Company, 
Port Edwards, Wisconsin. Companion papers are 
JOHN EDWARDS BOND, NEKOOSA 
MIMEO BOND, NEKOOSA DUPLICA- 
TOR BOND and NEKOOSA LEDGER. 


STORM WARNING 


Small index of the intensity of 
bomber attacks on Nazi lines of com- 
munications is the field of gas cans 
being filled at an advance base—no 
more than enough for a single flight 
of U. S. Ninth Air Force bombers. 


Since the initial puncturing of Hitler’s 
Westwall, the tempo of bombard. 
ment of rail arteries linking German 
industrial centers with the Low Coun- 
tries has quickened—the technique of 
smashing supply lines and creating 
confusion before another big push on 
the road to Berlin. 


tion with a grant of $100,000 to under- 
take research. 

@ Forest Service Helps—Since July, 
1942, the Soil Conservation Service of 
the department has had charge of the 
shelter belts; but it gets its technical 
advice from the Forest Service, and ad- 
mits that its 300 field men work in dis- 
tri¢ts that cover only 40% of the area 
where the trees are growing. The Great 
Plains area, in its entirety, accounts for 
30% of continental U.S. 

Survival of the trees which have been 

planted has ranged from 51% in the 
dry year of 1936 to 82% in 1941, and 
abandonments of plantings have been 
surprisingly few. Texas abandoned 30 
mi. of 2,042 mi. planted; Oklahoma 182 
of 2,995; Kansas 134 of 3,540; Nebraska 
125 of 4,168; South Dakota 69 of 3,206; 
North Dakota 89 of 2,644. 
@ Seven Species Favored—Experience 
has shown that some varieties of trees 
and shrubs fare better than others. 
Only 25% of the pines have survived, 
for example, while 90% of the cedars 
still stand. Farmers want winter wind- 
breaks and snowbreaks such as cedars 
give, having discovered that: the bare 
limbs of deciduous trees are only partly 
effective. 

The seven kinds of trees planted and 
found most useful, which now outnum- 
ber other varieties, are: green ash 1,948,- 
448 trees, cottonwood 1,914,261, Rus- 
sian olive 1,665,606, American plum 
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1,627,381, red cedar 1,610,875, Chinese 
elm 1,431,003, and American elm 
1,319,685. 

e Protecting the Ground—The shelter 
belts have modified wind and kept crops 
from blowing out of the ground o 
from being smothered by dust; they 
have curbed soil erosion, conserved 
ground moisture on protected fields by 
checking evaporation, improved soil fer- 
tility, and possibly increased rainfall 
They have brought millions of birds to 
attack insect pests. 

Belts with seven rows of trees, vary- 

ing in height from shrubs to tall cot- 
tonwoods, are favored over the wider 
belts planted at first. The rows run from 
east to west to break the damaging 
south winds. The graduation in size 
of the trees from low to high imparts 
an upward sweep to the air currents and 
disperses them at altitudes as much as 
50 times the height of the “roof.” 
@ Half a Century—Shelter belts give pro- 
tection in two or three years and may 
last 30 to 50 years. But they won't 
reproduce themselves nor keep the 
graded effect without replanting and 
care. Dry seasons have killed some, and 
now, in isolated spots, too much mois- 
ture is killing others. 

Heavy rains have raised ground mois- 
ture in parts of some states, bringing 
alkali up with it. A heavy concentration 
of alkali is death to most trees. ‘The 
competition of trees for ground mois 
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Today science is discovering its own land of perpet- 
ual summer—the new world of air conditioning. Here’s 
bably the most famous of all air conditioning installa- 
ms—the huge Radio City control panel where Taylor 
uments have kept temperatures in NBC studios and 
fices to within half a degree continuously for eleven years. 


We even help air condition pigs! Not live ones, 
it’s true. But more and more meat packers are building 
conditioned smokehouses equipped with Taylor instru- 
nts. Why? Because accurate automatic control of tem- 
rature and humidity gives them better, more uniform 
ms and sausages with minimum loss due to shrinkage. 


"The Island of Sheep 


X. Where it is ever Summer” 


Back around the year 

550 A. D., according to 
legend, the Irish monk St. 
Brendan sailed westward 
into the unknown Atlantic 
in search of an earthly para- 
dise. After forty days he came 
to an island. “This is the 
Island of Sheep,” the natives 
told him, “and here it is ever 
Summer.” 


3 And all just for your comfort? Well, not entirely. 
The air conditioning controls at NBC also protect the 
vocal chords of singers and the tone of violins. A similar 
Taylor control system for a New York food plant regulates 
the ripening of bananas according to local demand. Does 
the same thing for tomatoes—and “tenderizes” steaks too! 


5 The most important temperature to control is 

our own and the way to do this is with the aid of a 
Taylor BINOC Fever Thermometer. Its flat shape and 
special magnifying lens make it 3 times easier to read—by 
actual stopwatch test! Ask your druggist for Taylor Binoc. 
Taylor Instrument Companies, Rochester, and Toronto. 


TAKE IT TO 


TA & 5 


| when first proposed ten , 
| shelter belts have sold ; 


TAKE IT TO TAFT-PEIRCE 


For many decades this has been the slogan of Taft-Peirce Contract 
Service. And this is what that slogan means to anyone in need of assistance 
or complete relief from responsibility in engineering, design, development, 
tooling, or contract manufacturing: 


When you take your problem to Taft-Peirce, it means that you take it to 
an organization unique in breadth of experience, scope of equipment, and 
flexibility in plant facilities. It means that you gain the help of engineers 
and designers who have worked out problems in tooling, machine- 
building, and product-manufacturing for every industry from aircraft to 
armaments, from fabrics to foods — men who will work faithfully and 
exactingly to your requirements. It means that you gain the use of one 
of the most completely equipped and expert] sammnal machine shops in 
existence, the work from which is known globally for top precision and 
fidelity to specifications. And it means that your job can be neither too 
large nor too small, whether it be a design, a single tool or part, or com- 
plete mechanisms and machines in production lots. 


That, in brief, is what it means when you Take It To Taft-Peirce. And now 
if you would like to visualize exactly the type of men, machines, and 
facilities at your service here, you are invited to write to The Taft-Peirce 
Mfg. Co., Woonsocket, R. I., for this book which is really a 20-minute 
trip, via pictures and captions, through 

the Faft-Peirce plant. 
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e Farmers Approve—Muc!l 
one of the New Deal’s crac 


selves 
men 
€ sh 


are 


farmers. Agriculture De; 
that many farmers credi: 
belts for the fact that 
on their land today. 
High prices for farm » oduct 


| 1917-18, when plows brok too m 


miles of grasslands, helped : create 
Dust Bowl. In this war, th ney t 
have been virtually untouc' ed py 


| ax, and protected cropland: have , 


off in greater yields. 
@ A New Subject—Research in the » 
agement of farm shelter belt: is need 
It’s almost a new subject in the U.§ 
Russian data collected ii the , 
shelter-belt area that sweeps across 
steppes from west to east just 
of Moscow and north of Stalingrad h 
aroused interest. Soil and climate of 
section so much resemble those of 
Great Plains that Russia’s exper 
should prove to be a useful star 


| point for research. 


CADILLAC GROOMS ENTRY 


Another car producer, Cadillac, 
firms the report that when the y 
cars come back they will be really y 
cars, not just the old 1942 models @ 
—Oct.21'44,p18). In a series of cum 
dealer meetings, the Cadillac Divis 
of General Motors is promising th 
engineering, metalhurgical, and manuf 
turing advances, comparable to those 
three years of normal development wo 
will be embodied in the first modg 

And D. E. Ahrens, company s 
manager, foresees a market for thd 
cars triple that of the best year { 
record (1941) when 60,000 Cadill 
were sold. Dealers who accounted f 
97% of those sales are still operating. 

Despite the fact that reconversi 
represents less of a problem to Cadil 


| than to almost any other manufactur 


it doesn’t expect to be able to sati 


‘| demand for a good time after the § 
| signal is given. 


Reconversion will be comparativd 


| simple for Cadillac because its engi 


production lines are turning out pow 
plants for M-5 tanks and other armoy 
vehicles which are practically the sa 


| as the 150-hp. engines which power 


its prewar cars (BW—Dec.19'+2.p!i 
Further, the passenger car hydram 
transmission through which engi 
power was transmitted has also be 
continued in production in the Cad 
war program. Thus a completc po 
train, slightly modified, for postwar 
is being produced today, and it can 
changed over in short order. 
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| sta Sam learned salesmanship from the ground up 


... selling shoes. It taught him a lot about human 
nature, too. That was what put him “on his toes” 


and caught the eye of a customer who was a local 
automobile dealer. 
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facturi% his bank account grew. But his thoughts still dwelt 


Sam’s deft way of closing sales won him a job 
selling automobiles. Five busy, fruitful years and 
ambitious Sam got his chance at management of an- 
other dealership in a nearby citv 


4 Sam had set his mind on having a dealership of 
his own. Before long he and a former employer be- 
came a Dodge-Plymouth dealer. That was in 1932. 
Since 1937, when his partner retired, Sam has been 


O sati constantly on larger fields. sole owner. 
+ the 
arativd Sam's success has been duplicated many times 
’ Re among the men selling and servicing Chrysler Corporation products. His 
OW 
pie Story is a good example of competitive enterprise at work .. . giving men of 
he sam energy and initiative the chance to progress as far as their beliefs, 
ol desires and industriousness can take them. 

£.ply 
Jrama 

eng 
“ CHRYSLER CORPORATION 

pow PLYMOUTH e DODGE e DESOTO « CHRYSLER * DODGE Job-Rated TRUCKS 
var @ 

can | Of course, Sam isn’t bis real name. But the facts of this 


typical success story can be substantiated in every detail 
by records in the file of the Chrysler Corporation. 


1,1 JOIN THE ATTACK=—BUY MORE WAR BONDS 


Ix PLANNING industrial altera- 
tions or your reconversion program, 
it will pay you to check on the way 
compressed air can do 1001 jobs bet- 
ter... to start giant Diesels . . . to 
operate riveters, grinders, spray guns, 
clamps, hammers and to perform 
countless other operations such as 
inflating, braking, lifting, agitating, con- 
trolling, filling and driving. Advanced, 
improved design—both inside and 
out—gives Quincy Compressors their 
greater over-all efficiency and com- 
pactness. Complete range of sizes 
from 1 to 80 cu. ft. displacement. Air 
and water cooled models. Quincy has 
made air compressors exclusively for 
nearly a quarter-century. This accumu- 
lated experience provides good reason 
to call in a QUINCY SPECIALIST while 
your plans are in the early stages 
and prepare for the day when Quincy 
Compressors are again available. 


Flew A\R COMPRESSOR SELECTOR 


Accurately selects correct size and type com- 
pressor in one minute! Works like a slide rule, 
One simple setting gives: free air delivery, 
£.p.m. piston displacement and h.p. required, 
Sent FREE on request. Address Dept. W-17, 


Enough Sulphur 


Sulphuric acid shortage 
focuses spotlight on the nation’s 
extensive deposits of elemental 
sulphur, vital in war and peace. 


Back in 1942 U. S. procurement off- 

cers, taking inventory of vital industrial 
materials, were beset with many a prob- 
lem. But a bright spot was the supply 
of sulphuric acid (traditional No. | item 
in chemical manufacturing and process- 
ing) and the elemental sulphur from 
which a lot of it comes. ere was a 
shortage of neither (BW —Feb.21'42, 
p54), and barring the unforseen, there 
appeared to be no likelihood that there 
would be. 
e Shortage Revealed—But last month, a 
committee of the War Production 
Board reported that estimated require- 
ments of industry for new and spent acid 
for 1944 are 10,556,200 tons, against a 
supply of around 9,659,700 tons. 

And the outlook was even darker for 
the first half of 1945, when require- 
ments will be 5,663,600 tons with an 
estimated supply of 5,251,000 tons. 

To make the situation worse, these 
figures are exclusive of production and 
requirements of the Office of the Chief 
of Ordnance. 

However, projects now under way are 
expected to bring the capacity a the 
industry up to 9,426,600 tons on June 
30, 1945. 

e Six Plants Planned—\WPB disclosed 


. that there is an anticipated annual short- 


age of from 30,000 to 50,000 tons of 
acid in the Chicago area, and that plans 


| for two new plants have been submitted 
_ by industry to alleviate this shortage. 


The advisory committee on inorganic 


ee ee Te 
i Cees, — aes seth 
24 


acids suggested that WPB 
plant for this area. In the St 
plans were submitted for 
plants, and the committee . 
three (Monsanto Chemical 
St. Louis, Ill., a plant to p: 
70,000 to 75,000 tons annua 
Lead Co., East St. Louis. 
similar size; and General 
Co., Newell, Pa., a plant 
oleum—concentrated sulphu: 
On top of these plans 
were proposals of the Chi 
nance to erect two new ¢ 
owned plants of 75,000 ton 
pacity, one at Charlestown 
other at Tyner, Tenn. 
@Plenty of Sulphur—Bec, 
United States produces 80° of ; 
world supply of elemental 
the brimstone type, there is nu subst, 
tial problem of supplying the propos 
acid plants with raw materials (7 
of all sulphur used goes for aci: 
About 90% of the U. S. brimstor 
is produced in the Gulf Coast section q 
Texas and Louisiana, mostly in Fo 
Bend, Brazoria, Wharton, and adijacer 
counties of Texas, with substantial px 
duction in southwestern Louisiana, 
In addition to elemental sulphur, t 
U. S. produces an estimated 25% 
the pyrites and waste smelter gases 
the world which are used as sulph 
equivalent (pyrites produce 40% 4 
45% sulphur). 
© Postwar Outlook—Sulphur producef 
do not look for a substantial reductio 
in the volume of their sales when pea 
comes. Although greater quantities 
explosives have been used in this wz 
than in the World War, improve 
methods have heavily cut the amoutl 
of sulphur used in the manufacture o 
smokeless powder and TNT. Therefo 
the cutback in this field will not affec 
the sulphur industry as much as it ha 
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Resembling an oil rig is the surface equipment (left) for Texas sulphur mining 
by which underground deposits are melted with steam vapor and forced up 4 
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_ liquid (right). The molten mineral is then solidified in vats. 
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. ularl sed that it would. 
esuphur ie — been used exten- 
«ely in petroleum refining, rubber 
snufacture, pickling and galvanizing of 
el, and other such processes, but a 
wy method of refining high-octane 
~soline will call for greater use of the 
ineral. Then, too, it is expected that 
he anticipated increase in the use of 
systics will bring larger orders from 
hat industry than were received before 
he war. ‘The manufacture of synthetic 
ber, in which sulphur is used as a 
pughener, also is expected to offer en- 
ped markets. 
Melted in Earth—Unique in produc- 
ion, U. S. sulphur of the brimstone 
is not rs from pits by the 
warty method as was originally cone in 
be sulphur mines of Sicily. The com- 
cial sulphur industry in Sicily was 
most a world monopoly until Herman 
sch, a chemical engineer from 
verttemberg, developed a method in 
§94 to mine the sulphur in southwest- 
m Louisiana by first melting the min- 
ml 500 ft. below surface with steam 
jacermepor and forcing it by air to the top 
‘ial pr the well. 
12. The Frasch method has been im- 
ur, thggpoved and today is employed by four 
5% q_mie Texas sulphur producers: the Free- 
ut Sulphur Co., Freeport; Duval Sul- 
hur Co. in Fort Bend County; Texas 
uf Sulphur Co. at New Gulf; and 
he Jefferson Lake Sulphur Co. in Bra- 
fa County, Tex. Several of the big 
iphur producers are off-shoots from 
wily oil exploration companies. 
Sulphur is obtained in this country 
y drilling wells into the brimstone 
mations, setting pipe through which 
tam vapor is pumped at 350F. Sul- 
hur melts at 240F; and as the steam 
spor goes out through the limestone 
mation that is honeycombed with 
iphur, the molten liquid rises in an 
uter and larger pipe that encases the 
side steam line. 
Pumped Into Vats—This molten sul- 
I is “ast into huge tanks from 
ich relay pumps pick it up and pum 
through insulated lines to vast sul- 
it vats formed with wooden side- 
mds or frarnes-that-are gradually in- 
aed in height as the hot sulphur 
ols to form a new floor and the liquid 
inues to pour out on top. ese 
iphur vats resemble huge solid moun- 
is of yellow sulphur. 
Rick after rick of the sulphur vats 
the producing area. Gondola cars 
b along side the sulphur mounds 
tich are broken up by blasting so that 
am shovels or ‘Gamshell cranes can 
d the cars for shipment cross-coun- 
}or to Freeport and Galveston where 
sulphur is usually transferred to 
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Why Hammermill Bond is 


STRONG 
for you 


All Hammermill Bond must pass these 
four stiff tests for strength before 
it can go to work in your office. 


Test No. 1: FOR TENSILE STRENGTH. A precise 
instrument measures the force necessary to pull 
apart or break a strip of Hammermill Bond— 
so we’ll know in advance how Hammermill 
Bond will stand upin a ring book, binder, 
sewed book, orin any other service where 
tearing resistance is essential. 


Test No. 2: FOR FOLDING ENDURANCE. This 
checks the number of double folds a sheet of 
Hammermill Bond can stand before breaking 
through— to insure resistance to dog-earing 
in records constantly used for reference. 


LOOK FOR THE WATERMARK 


“A 


IMPORTANT! Do you know what papers are now avail- 
able? If not, send for the revised Hammermill Manual 
of Paper information. It lists grades, sizes, finishes, 
weights of Hammermill papers now being made. For 


free copy, mail this coupon or write today to: 


nMMERM, 


Test No. 3: FOR TEARING RESISTANCE. 
Here is tested the tearing resistance of 
Hammermill Bond—to prove that it can 
take fast handling and is qualified to 
keep your permanent records untorn, 
unfrayed and legible for years. 


Test No. 4: FOR BURSTING STRENGTH. 
This “pop” test indicates the pressure re- 
quired to burst a sheet of Hammermill 
Bond. It affords a measure of the 
formation, toughness and strength of 
the fibers— the body—of the sheet and, 
on every run, safeguards uniformity 
in the Hammermill Bond you use. 


Other tests that are just as strict in 
Hammermill’s control laboratories cover 
surface, erasure, weight, writability, 
printability. There are 18 separate tests 
in all that minutely measure every quality 
you want in your office papers. 


IT 1S HAMMERMILL'S WORD OF HONOR TO THE PUBLIC 


l 
BOND < 


LET’S FINISH 
THE JOB 


Hammermill Paper Company, Erie, Pennsylvania. 


Draisi 


(Please write on, or attach to, your company letterhead) 


Trains Speeded 
Capacity of single-tra 
lines is expanded greatly wit 
centralized traffic control. | 
keeps the trains moving. 


American railroads are setting ne 
wartime records despite the handica, 
of manpower shortages and lack ; 
equipment. Last year freight trai 
rolled up a total of 727,000,000, 
revenue ton-miles, 14% over } 
ous high mark of 1942 and | 
peacetime 1939; passenger traf 
taled 88,000,000,000 passenger - 
64% over 1942’s record load « 
over 1939. 

@ Load Still Growing—This 
figures are still climbing. In ¢! 

six months of 1944 freight seni 
jumped to 370,000,000,000 ton-mi 
5.4% more than for the same perio: 
1943; passenger miles totaled 
000,000, or 19% over 1943. 

This achievement has been made po 

sible through more efficient use of met 
and equipment, and through the 
operation of the railroads, traveler 
shippers, and the government. But th 
railroads are getting a big lift throug 
the expanded use of centralized trai 
control, a modern aid to railroading tha 
increases the — of a single-trac 
line up to 30%, sometimes more. 
e Spotlight on CTC—Centralized traf 
fic control, or CTC as it is called b 
railroad men, enables the locomotiv¢ 
engineer and the conductor to oper 
ate trains without written order 
Under CTC trains operate entirely by 
signal indication through the contr 
exercised over the switches and waysidd 
signals by electrical impulses sent ov 
from a control station. 

The operation of passing - trad 

switches by the CTC control operate 
enables fast trains to pass slower ones 
It is now commonplace on a single 
track line for trains going in opposit 
directions to pass wt cae either train 
having to slow materially—thanks 1 
CTC. 
e Greater Efhiciency—Today centralized 
traffic control is installed on 4,745 mi 
of track, and trains are kept moving 
with an ‘efficiency undreamed of a fe 
years ago. Nearly all Class I roads a 
turning to CTC to help handle thei 
extra load.. 

The Missouri Pacific, with 570 
claims more mileage under CTC th 
any other railroad, as well as the wold 
longest continuous stretch of track 0 
which trains are run without writt 
orders. But other roads have long CTU 
stretches, too. The Burlington, for! 
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ow this Anti-Freeze 
akes Full Safety 


CONOMICAL! 


C. 

od traf 
lled by 
ymotivg 
®) Oper 
orders 
irely by 
contro 
waysidg 
ent ou 


emember simply this: No anti-freeze brings safety 
rom COLD unless it stands high HEAT! For your 


g - track 
yperate 
er ones 


coal gine is made to run 160 degrees hot. But 

dos uper Pyro anti-freeze—inexpensive—is made to 
aan sist all that heat. Even on warm days your 

745 nigggormally Aot radiator retains Super Pyro 

:  eemarkably...retains protection against further 
a inter COLD. Every time the thermometer sinks 
aa ou don’t need more Super Pyro. You’ll check up 
C thaglifom time to time because you’re cautious with 
cv odat car... And just keep track! You’ll find that 


writte 


1c CiggePer Pyro anti-freeze—at low cost per quart— 


. for! 


ves you low cost per season, too. Don’t put it off; 
11, ut it in! U. S. Industrial Chemicals, Inc. 


You daren’t let Winter ruin your precious car, so 


SUPER 


PYRO 


ANTI-RUST 
ANTI- FREEZE 


* Manufactured under the 
patents of F. L. Michaels 
by The Michaels Art Bronze Co., Inc, 


MI-CO METER CORPORATION 
231 Court St., COVINGTON, KY. 


Experienced Representatives Wanted 


PARKING 
METERS 


It makes no difference whether 
you are considering parking 
meters for a large or small city— 
MI-CO Meters will meet your 
requirements. In accelerated 
laboratory tests or in actual use 
on the street, MI-CO Meters 
have proved their dependability. 
That’s because they are designed 
and built right. MI-CO con- 
struction makes the cost of 
maintenance so low it’s neg- 
ligible, and this item of expense 
is perhaps the most important 
consideration in the purchase of 
parking meters. Investigate 
MI-CO Meters. Literature con- 
taining constructional details 
and maintenance case histories 
will be sent on request. Although 
MI-CO Meters are not now 
available, it’s not too early to 
make your plans, because as soon 
as restrictions are lifted, their 
manufacture will be resumed. 


“Texas-Louisiana points and St. 


| souri Pacific for the past 2( 
| Started lengthening passing trac 


| obtained War Production Board 


| siding. 


stance, has a 105-mi. continu 
tion. 
@ Speeds Up Trains—Missouri 
which pioneered in centralize 
control, having set up a forery 
the present system in 1924, ha 
that CTC speeds freight train 
erage one-half to 14 minutes | 
CTC has been especially u 
speeding Mop’s wartime traffic | 


XC: 


acific, 
trafhic 
her of 
found 
at ay- 
r mile 
ful in 
tween 
Louis 
When trafic commenced to grow jy 
1940, L. W. Baldwin, head of the Mis. 
years, 
S and 
Poplar 
» and 
au- 
nstalla- 


building new ones _ between 


Bluff, Mo., and Texarkana, T< 


thority to make additional CTC 
tions. 

Thus by expending a relatively smalj 
sum, compared with the cost of build. 
ing another main line, Mop has great) 
increased the capacity of the 324-n; 
Poplar Bluff-Texarkana section and pre 
vented what might have developed into 
a wartime bottleneck. 

Between Texarkana and Longview. 
Tex., Mop trains operate over the rails 
of the connecting Texas & Pacific 
Railway. This stretch is CTC equipped 
also. 
@ Depends on Orders—When _ trains 
are operated by timetable and written 
train order, everything goes well if 1 
extra trains are sent out and if all the 
scheduled trains are right on the dot 
Without centralized control, the train 
dispatcher has to issue written orders 
to each train not moving in accordanc 
with its timetable, and these order 
have to be delivered to train crews at 
stations well ahead of the places where 
the trains are to pass or are to wait on 


On some lines traffic became so heavy 
that dispatchers just couldn’t keep up 
with the orders. The result—irritating 
and costly delays. To help remedy the 
situation, WPB has authorized mor 
than 2,000 mi. of CTC since Jan. |, 
1942. 
® Diagram Shows Trains—CTC systems 
are controlled from stations at strategic 
points along a rail line. As the trains 
move, their positions are shown auto- 
matically on an electrically illuminated 
diagram desk of an operator who moves 
knobs or levers to control the wayside 
signals along the rail line and also to 
control the switches at the variou 
passing tracks. Controls are so inter 
locked electrically that what the signa 
says must conform to the position of 
the switch. 

With an eye on the panel showing 
the position of his trains, the contra 
station operator throws each switch 
and at the same time sets the signal to 
tell the locomotive engineer what to 
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Rogers can help you get 


we” your industrial products 
into World Markets as fast as they 


open up! Rebuilding and re-equipping war rav- 
aged factories, mines and mills in Europe and Asia 
... and replacing machinery and equipment in 
Latin America that has been exhausted by war-pace 
production speeds . . . is a job that’s first on the post- 
war agenda of the nations of these continents. 
Where do your products fit in this picture? Can 
you capture your fair share of this world market? 


Do you have the MEN ... 
both here and abroad, who speak the languages 
and know the governmental regulations, customs 
and buying habits of each country? 


Do you have the CONTACTS ... 
with foreign commissions and buyers who come 
to America to purchase equipment for the re- 
building of war-torn countries? 


Do you have the SERVICE SET-UP .. . 
so vitally important in the sale of heavy equip- 
ment to foreign markets? 


EXPORTS 


And here’s where Rogers Diesel and Aircraft Cor- 
poration comes in: R.D.A. has the men, the con- 
tacts, the service set-up. PLUS the financial capacity 
to take over your entire foreign sales assignment on 
a mutually profitable and equitable basis. PLUS 
the experience, as evidenced by a successful record 
of export sales achievement in 4g countries through- 
out the world. 


Now is the time to plot your export sales plans. 
And if you channel your foreign marketing through 
Rogers Diesel and Aircraft Corporation you can 
skip many of the costly hurdles and headaches 
usually attendent upon international marketing. 


Why not talk it over with us now? ... get your 
products or services soundly established for maxi- 
mum acceptance in foreign fields during the period 
of reconstruction—and for the normal peace-time 
years to come. 


ROGERS DIESEL AND AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 


Export Division: 1120 Leggett Avenue, New York 59, 

New York. Divisions: Hill Diesel Engine Company, 

Edwards Company, Edwards Aircraft Products, Inc., Ideal 
Power Lawn Mower Company. 


TRADE Mann REG. 
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LAST CALL 16th National 
POWER SHOW 


New Products on Exhibit! 
Plan Now To Attend 


Engineers and executives responsible for the 
conservation and use of power can get new ideas, 
see first-hand war-time power developments and 
new products, at the 16th National Exposition 
of Power and Mechanical Engineering—Novem- 
ber 27 through December 2 — at Madison Square 
Garden, New York, N. Y. 


This war-time Power Show presents a pooling 
of practical, tested ways and means of main- 
taining and utilizing power. Scores of interesting 
and informative exhibits will cover practically 
every phase of power and mechanical engineer- 
ing. Specialists in attendance at exhibits will 
furnish latest advice on use and maintenance 
of their equipment, some of which will be shown 
for the first time. 


By attending and getting vital, up-to-date power 
news and information, you can get a sharper 
and clearer perspective of what's ahead and 
what you will have to work with. 


Plan to attend with as many of your associates 
as can be benefited. As in the past, the Exposition 
will be open by invitation and registration to 
visitors directly associated with power and pro- 
duction operations, but closed to the general 
public. No admission fee will be charged. 


do—stop, or proceed, or enter a siding, 
or leave a siding and proceed to the 
next control point—and just where to 
do it. 

e@ Has Safety Function—The whole 
CTC operation is handled on two lines 
of wires without interfering with the 
automatic feature of the block signals, 
which continue to perform their usual 
safety functions. If anything goes 
wrong with either system, the lights 
automatically go red to halt all traffic 
until the trouble can be corrected. 

Closer meets between trains and 

quicker run-arounds of a slow train by 
a faster one are made possible by CTC. 
The Louisville & Nashville has expe- 
dited handling of about 50 trains daily 
on the 117-mi. CTC section of its line 
from Cincinnati to New Orleans. The 
Union Pacific has found that its CTC 
makes a substantial saving in the oper- 
ation of helper locomotives on heavy 
grades. 
@ Many Installations—Other lines in- 
stalling or expanding CTC include the 
Santa Fe between Los Angeles and San 
Diego; the Southern Pacific between 
Colton and Indio, Calif., and between 
Vista and Massie, Nev.; Western Pa- 
cific between Oroville and Portola, 
Calif.; Nashville, Chattanooga & St. 
Louis Ry. between Nashville and Stev- 
enson, Tenn.; Denver & Rio Grande 
Western, and Denver & Salt Lake in 
various sections throughout the Rocky 
Mountains. 

Most CTC systems follow the same 
pattern, but the system can be ex- 
tended to include miniature signals in 
locomotive cabs so designed that the 


At the “console” of a CTC unit in 
Hope, Ark., a Missouri Pacific opera- 
tor (below) manipulates switches 
which permit nonstop passing on 
a single track miles away (right). 


engineer has before him at all 
color-light indication for guidan 
system recently has been inst 
a portion of the Rock Island, i: 
the 180-mi. section between 
and Rock Island, Ill. 


Another 


modification of ( 


found -on double-track lines, 

trains to proceed in either dire 

through the use o} 
overs and remote-control switcl 
@ Good for a Rainy Night—Wh: 
speeds up operations of an ent 
road, it is the brakeman who ¢ 
real break—especially on a col 


each track 


night. 


Without CTC, a train comes t 
stop before entering a passing 
The head brakeman leaves the 
runs forward, opens the swit 
hand-signals the engineer to enter 


passing track. 


And 


when tl 


leaves the siding it must come 
stop on the main track while 


brakeman runs back to close th« 


i¢ 

t 
+ 
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With CTC, the brakemen stay 
the train out of the weather. 
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THE SALESMAN 
WILL HAVE A 
JOB TO DO 


x His duty will be to get orders. That’s the only way 


business can be kept going, and profits made. 
Let’s take a look at his postwar job. 
He will have two important things to sell—the 
reputation of his firm and its products, and his price. 
The salesman, or the sales manager, who expects 
all prewar customers to come right back into the 


fold may be due for some surprises. 


For there are new competitors now getting 
ready, and old competitors will have improved 
products, and maybe better prices. 

There are two ways Acme-Gridley Automatics— 
Bar and Chucking—can help salesmen be more 
productive. 

They help to produce better merchandise by 
turning out milled parts of greater precision. 

And they help to produce lower selling prices by 
turning out precision parts faster, and therefore 
AT LOWER COST. 

Let us discuss with you the sales value of using 
more Acme-Gridley Automatics. No obligation— 


just tell us when you are ready to talk. 


Lhe 


= NATIONAL ACME 
oe Company 


highest spindle speeds LA ° 
pt ieee CLEVELAND oHKIO 


cutting tools can withstand. 


OW TO PACKAGE 
\ A PROBLEM 
one cary lesson 


Send for this booklet ... read it 
(five minutes) . . . and get a bird’s- 
eye view of how to “pack” every- 
thing from letters to lettuce, from 
tickets to toothbtushes, from candy 
to carburetors . . . For instance: 


Did you realize that there 
are over 40 styles of envel- 
opes — each widely used 
— each doing an import- 
ant job... Here may bea 
saving in money and time 
for your organization! 


How does Uncle Sam use 
packaging for War? The 
interesting story is briefed 
for you in pictures that 
may suggest possibilities 
for your postwar pack- 
aging problems. 


The booklet, giving a brief outline 

of other interesting products made by U.S.E., will 

be sent you Free—just send us your name and address. And re- 

member, U.S.Experts are ready to help you “Package a Problem” 
anytime — better now while there’s still time. 


UNITED STATES ENVELOPE COMPANY 
General Offices 
SPRINGFIELD 2, MASSACHUSETTS 


USE proletlive packaging 


Prod Jnited States Fuvelepe Com include WAR PRODUCT PACKAGING ¢ TRANSPARENT CONTAINERS © ENVELOPES 
waiting PAPER ry LINWEAVE PAPERS © NOTE BOOKS © PAPER CUPS © TOILET TISSUE + PAPER TOWELS 


“Bandits” Taxed 


| U.S. hits the jackpot with 

$100 stamp fee on slot machine 
| parlors declared illegal by mos, 
| of the states. 


When the federal government cask 
about for sources of revenue, it docs not 
let the fact that many states have out 
lawed certain activities stand in the wa, 
of levying taxes on the illegal enterprises 
@ Slot Machine Bonanza—The rcalist 
federal tax folks take the view that vio 
lators of state laws are willing to take 
chance with local enforcement officer 
but will lay federal taxes on the line 
rather than tangle with Uncle Sam. 

Thus, slot machine parlors, outlawed 

by most states, paid $7,781,600 into the 
federal treasury in the fiscal year ended 
last July 1. According to federal statis 
tics, 77,816 slot machine parlors in the 
U. S., Hawaii, and Alaska paid federal 
taxes last year, compared with 85,987 
the year before. 
@ Nevada Still Champion—Top states 
in which money that many businessmen 
wish had been spent for goods and 
services went instead into ‘“one-arm 
bandits” were: California with 7,737 
coin-operated gaming device establish 
ments; Illinois with 7,231; Louisiana 
with 5,926; Wisconsin with 5,596; and 
Ohio with 5,114. Even Kansas has 
1,188. 

But biggest slot machine parlor state 
in proportion to its size continues to be 
Nevada, followed in order by Wyo- 
' ming, Idaho, Washington, Louisiana, 
| and Oregon. 

© Stamp Costs $100—In New York City 
| 17 establishments are paying taxes on 
slot machines, according to the Bureau 
of Internal Revenue. 
Washington, D. C., has 21. Other 
low districts are Oklahoma with 27; 
| Maine with 50; Delaware with 49; and 
| Hawaii with 51. These figures represent 
| establishments where there may be one 
| or more slot machines (coin-operated 
| amusement machines are not included), 
| but the $100 tax stamp covers all ma 
chines. 
| @ The Business Angle—In New Orleans, 
the Ministerial Union has been en- 
phasizing the business angle of the 
rackets more strongly than the mon 
angle in a senpetintt fight on gambling 

Their figures, obtained from the dis 
trict Collector of Internal Revenue, show 
8.365 slot machines in 5,926: parlors. 
About 5,000 are in New Orleans. 

During the past three and one-half 
years, the courts have destroyed onlt 
586 machines, about 14 a month. A bil 
dealing with slot machines was killed in 
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Two hundred thousand sizes and grade-grain-bond combinations 
of Norton Grinding Wheels* . .. 
Structures scientifically controlled—dense, medium, open .. . 
meeting the exacting needs of industry ... 
Norton grinding wheels 3/32 inch diameter up to the giant 
Pulpstones six feet diameter. . . . And also available-Norton 
engineering—men schooled to define the correct grinding pro- 
cedure for your production. 
Are you taking full advantage of the wide scope modern 
service? 
*Estimated. 

Norton Company, Worcester 6, Mass. 

Behr-Manning, Troy, N. Y., is a Norton Division 


THE SMALLEST NORTON. 
GRINDING WHEEL... 
» « ONE OUNCE 


ly OM we Confutonee. 


Ea the second time in one generation this coun- 
try is turning the tide of victory in a great war. Abroad, 
our armed forces have shown what free men can accom- 
plish. At home, free enterprise has proved itself by the 
tremendous volume of its production. 


Acme Aluminum Alloys, Inc. is itself a product of 
free enterprise. Little known in 1919, it is now among 
the leaders of its industry. The growth of companies 
like Acme is proof that the free enterprise system 
remains vigorous and strong. 

Free men and free enterprise are steering this country 
through a great crisis. Free men and free enterprise can con- 
tinue on with confidence, whatever the future may bring. 


— 


SLOT MACHINE CENSUS 


The state-by-state census of 
machine parlors which paid U 
taxes in 1944 follows: 


the Louisiana legislature, but the fight. 
ing churchmen have introduced it again 
@ Part-Time Ban—Wisconsin is rather 
smug about its slot machines which last 
year brought in $559,600 in taxes alone. 
Although the money goes to the fed- 
eral government, Wisconsin thinks that 
tourists who flock to its lakes and resorts 
ay not only for the tax stamps but a 
at profit to the owners of the machines 
In many Wisconsin resorts, slot ma- 
chine gambling is legal only in the sum- 
mer time. 


ACID PLANTS AUTHORIZED 


Because of plant breakdowns and 
other production complications, the out- 
put of anhydrous hydrofluoric acid, used 
in the manufacture of aviation gasolin 
ard in the production of Freon-] 2 for re- 
frigeration and aerosol bombs, has not 
met production schedules. 

To correct the situation, WPB has 
authorized the construction of new facil- 
ities. WPB officials estimated that upon 
the completion of the new facilities in 
February, 1945, the rate of production 
will be increased to 9,500 tons a quarter, 
ample for military and essential civilian 
needs. 

The lag in production rate was 
blamed on the lack of uniformity and 
poor quality of fluorspar received by 
the plants; scarcity of reliable and well. 
trained personnel; and frequent equip- 
ment failure caused mainly by coro- 
sion. 
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AYTHEON is truly a house of many doors . . . doors that 

lead to many research, engineering, and production groups 
which have made great contributions to the quality and quantity 
of electronic equipment and receiving and transmitting tubes now 
helping the armed forces. 
Today, behind these closed doors over 16,000 men and women 
are devoted to war work. Tomorrow, these doors 
will be wide open and through them will come 
new developments in all phases of electronics. 


Tune in the Raytheon radio program: “MEET YOUR NAVY,” every Saturday night ao: ; 

on the Blue Network. Consult your local newspaper for time and station. = : 
Devoted to research and manutacture of complete electromc equipment; recety- 
ing, transmitting and hearing aid tubes; transformers; and voltage stabilizers. 
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@ CORRUGATED and SOLID FIBRE 

@ FOLDING CARTONS 

@ KRAFT GROCERY BAGS and SACKS 
@ KRAFT PAPER and SPECIALTIES 


—to protect your product 
—to attract more favorable attention 


—to meet your individual requirements 


From Forest to Finished Product 


GAYLORD CONTAINER CORPORATION 
General Offices: SAINT LOUIS 


CORRUGATED AND SOLID FIBRE BOXES ... FOLDING CARTONS ... KRAFT 
GROCERY BAGS and SACKS . . . KRAFT PAPER AND SPECIALTIES 


New York ¢ Chicago ¢ San Francisco « Atlanta « New Orleans « Jersey 
City ¢ Seattle « Indianapolis « Houston e Los Angeles ¢ Oakland 
Minneapolis ¢ Dallas ¢ Jacksonville « Columbus ¢ Fort Worth ¢ Tampa 
Detroit ¢ Cincinnati « Des Moines e Oklahoma City e« Greenville 
Portland « St. Louis e San Antonio ¢ Memphis e Kansas City « Milwaukee 
Chattanooga ¢ Bogalusa ¢ Weslaco e New Haven « Appleton 


| WAR BUSINESS 


CHECKLIST 


A digest of new feders 
regulations affecting priorities 
price control, and transportation 


Surplus Goods for Sale 


The Office of Surplus Propert: 
Dept., is offering 2,000 used star 
cars, heavy armored type, m« 
(4X4) by negotiated sales or inf 
as is. Military tires and batteri 
replaced with civilian types. Al 
combat equipment has been rem 
the cars, 


Increased Civilian Supply 


Order M-174, which prohibit 
chase, delivery, or use of elasti C sj 
inches or less in width except on or lers for 
Defense Supplies Corp. or as sp 
authorized by the War Production » Boat 
has been revoked. 
@ Infants’ and Children’s Apparel—Because 
a change in the production program (BW- 
Nov.4'44,p94) eliminates item 22 (over. 
alls and coveralls in certain sizes and pnies 
and revises priorities assistance with t- 
spect to items 2 to 17 inclusive (nighty 
manufacturers who wish to participat 
the program should file new applica tion 
labeled “Corrected,” on Form WPB 373? 
The closing date has been extended to N 
15. (Schedule A, Supplement VIII, Order 
M-328B, as amended.) 
@ Nonjeweled Wrist Watches—\WVPB has 
released a limited quantity of these, de. 
signed especially for nurses, for sale through 
regular outlets. 
@ Church Goods—Limited amounts of cop- 
per and brass are available for use in church 
goods essential for conducting services 
Manufacturers should file form CMP 4B 
and WPB 3820 with WPB’s Consumes 
Durable Goods Division. 
@ Gas Masks—Orders L-57, L-105. and 
L-115, controlling the manufacture and 
sale of gas masks and antigas protective de 
vices to be used for civilian defense, have 
been revoked. 
@ Electric Ranges—WPB has issued author 
ization for the production of 12,400 domes 
tic electric ranges in the fourth quarter of 
1944 to five manufacturers who are able to 
make them without interfering with wa 
production. The manufacturers are: A B 
Stoves, Inc., Battle Creek, Mich.; Frigidaire 
Division’ General Motors Corp., Davton, 
Ohio; Newark Stove Co., Newark, Ohi; 
Roberts & Mander Stove Co., Hatboro, Pa; 
Rutenber Electric Co., Marion, Ind. 


Decreased Civilian Supply 


Because of heavy military demands fot 
scrub brushes, almost the entire facilites 
for producing them will be used in th 
first quarter of 1945 to fill military ordes. 
Sales for civilian use and for export wil 
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Relaxed Restrictions 


In modifying construction limitations on 
puilding projects authorized on Form GA- 
\456-form for most commercial, indus- 
‘nal, and agricultural construction controlled 
»y Order L-41—WPB has permitted the use 
of steel plate, aluminum, metal lath, cer- 
win hardware, plumbing and heating items, 
yd other items made of steel sheet or 
«rip or of copper. Lumber restrictions have 
jen simplified, and former restrictions on 
dectrical installations have been changed to 
2 single prohibition against wire and con- 
duit of larger sizes than the minimum re- 
quired by the 1940 National Electric Code. 
Copies of Schedule A to CMP Regulation 
6 are available at WPB district offices. 
puilders who have received authorization 
on GA-1456 may follow either the old or 
the new restrictions, which apply also to cer- 
tin utility construction under Order U-1. 
Construction authorized by National Hous- 
ing Agency is subject to Limited Prefer- 
ence Rating Order P-55-c. 
¢ Electrical Conduit, Metallic Tubing— 
Order L-225, controlling manufacture and 
ale, has been revoked since the type of 
steel used is no longer in short supply. 

@ Mechanics’. Hand Tools—Sales of certain 
types do not now require specific WPB au- 
thorization on Form 1319 under Order 
M-293. Purchasers are still subject to Gen- 
eral Preference Order E-6, requiring a rating 
of AA-5 or better for orders placed with 
producers, and to Order L-216, Schedules 
2 and 3, 

@Coated Abrasive Products—Purchascrs 
need no longer file Form WPB-3478 under 
an amendment to WPB Order M-293, Table 


@ Residual Fuel Oil—Use for road work in 
ill parts of the country except Arizona, 
California, Nevada, Oregon, and Washing- 
ton is permitted by amendment of Petro- 
lum Administration for War Directive 72. 


lightened Restrictions 


lo conserve supplies of high carbon steel 
vue, WPB has placed restrictions on the 
manufacture of steel wire rope, prohibiting 
the use of high-carbon wire filler in some 
wes and limiting the number of wires 
sed. (Schedule 16, Order L-211.) 
*Matches—Ninety percent of all penny 
ox safety matches and 25% of all book 
matches produced during the next six 
months will be delivered to the armed serv- 
kes. The supply of the “strike anywhere” 
‘\pe will be sufficient to meet all civilian 
needs, according to WPB. 


Price Control Changes 


_ OPA has established a special formula, 
cased on total production costs, for pricing 
‘ny additional output of easy processing 
channel carbon black produced from exist- 
ing facilities over and above the monthly 
werage for the first six months of 1944. 
The incremental output, urgently needed in 
the synthetic rubber program, will be han- 
‘led through Defense Supplies Corp., 
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ye can get Cyclone Fence today, if you 
are making war goods and have the 
proper priority. So, if your plant needs 
fence, gates, window guards or wire mesh 
barriers, write us at Once about your re- 


not eligible for fence and other plant pro- 
tection products, it will pay to plan now 
for your postwar needs. Ask for our free 
$2-page book on fence. It is full of pictures 
and information that will help you select 


the proper type of fence and other safe- 
guards. This useful book is free. Write, or 
mail the coupon below. 


quirements. We will quickly send recom- 
mendations and an estimate. You'll be 
under no obligation. And even if you are 


CYCLONE FENCE DIVISION (amenican stect & wine company) 
Waukegan, Ill. - Branches in Principal Cities 
United States Steel Export Company, New York 


@) CYCLONE FENCE) 


Clip this coupon—and send it to: 

Cyclone Fence, Waukegan, Ill., Derr. E114 

We'll send you our free, 32-page book on fence. 

It’s full facts, specifications, illustrations. 
of Before 


Shows 14 types fence. you choose any 
egg your property, get the facts about Cyclone.. Mail this 


UNITED 
STATES 
STEEL 


Tuts huge pile of masonry is part of 
the Old Croton Aqueduct, delivering daily 
twenty-four million gallons of water to New 
York City. Old Croton is solid brickwork, 
concrete, and cast iron, 41 miles long, com- 
pleted in 1848 after 11 years of work at a 
cost of $11,500,000. 

Old Croton is only a hundred years old, 
but it might just as well be 2,256 years old, 
for it copies the principles and design of the 
even more famous Claudian Aqueduct of 
312 B.C., whose ruins our boys see at Rome. 

The modern way to provide cities with a 
permanent water supply is by means of steel 


CARBON 


pipe. Through one 24-inch steel pipe, for 
example--could be pumped as much water 
as this old aqueduct carries.* 

Old Croton and the Claudian Aqueduct 
remind us that Steel, in its many versatile 
applications, has made America “modern” 
—also that Steel has a tremendous job still to 
do. Now dealing death and destruction to 
the enemies of civilization, Steel will have 
the task of helping restore world peace and 
prosperity. This basic metal, of which 
Youngstown is a leading manufacturer, will 
help make the post-war world a far better 
place in which to live. 


*Figured according to Hazen - Williams ‘‘C”’ values. 


YOUNGSTOW 


THE YOUNGSTOWN SHEET AND TUBE COMPAN a 
YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 


Manufacturers of 


ALLOY AND YOLOY STEELS 


Pipe and Tubular Products - Sheets - Plates - Conduit - 


Bars - Electr 
Nails - Tie Plates 


Tin Plate-Coke Tin Plate- Rods- Wire- 
and Spikes - Alloy and Yoloy Steeis 
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shich will buy at the individual price es- 
ublished for each producer (or an estimated 
price, pending receipt of further data) and 
will sell at the weighted average cost of ac- 
quisition. (Amendment 183, Revised Sup- 
siementary Regulation 14 to Gen. Max.) 
¢Duck—The OPA provision that duck pro- 
jgcers may enter into adjustable pricing 
~ontracts with war procurement agencies 
sow applies also to contracts with other 
xrsons. (Amendment 7, Supplementary 
Order 92.) 

eCloths—The price exemption for wind- 
sistant, water-repellent Oxford materials 
made completely of combed cotton yarns 
ind used in sleeping bags and shelter tents 
ys been extended until Jan. 1, 1945. 

\mendment 25, Regulation 127; Amend- | 
nent 20, Regulation 11.) 
¢Shoes—Shoes with the new nonmarking 
gnthetic rubber soles, to appear on the mar- 
ict shortly, must be priced as new items 
under Gen. Max. When a new type of | 
heel is substituted for “carbon black” rub- 
ber heels, the shoe is not classed as a new 
type under the regulation. (Order 13, Sec. 
1499.3 (c) (3) of Gen. Max.) 

Plastic heels and soles have been ex- 

empted from the plastics products regula- 
son and placed under Gen. Max. (Amend- 
ment 3, Regulation 523.) 
¢Fresh Snap Beans—The shipping-point 
cciling price has been increased $1.55 per 
bu. from Nov. 1 through Nov. 30 for all 
beans except those a in California, 
to compensate Florida growers for the heavy 
hurricane damage to the snap bean crop. 
\mendment 67, OPA Regulation 426.) 
@Antiques—Charges for repair, mainte- 
nance, and other servicing of antiques at 
east 75 years old have been exempted from 
price control, effective Nov. 11, by Amend- 
nent 54 to Revised Supplementary Regula- 
tion 11 to Gen. Max. 
*Plug Chewing Tobacco—Amendment 
\S4, Revised Supplementary Regulation 14 
to Gen. Max. has increased ceiling prices 
20% at all sales levels, beginning Nov. 8. 
Customary discounts and allowances are 
not affected. 


Ration Control Changes 


All automobile dealers are required by 
OPA to post lists of their current inventory 
if 1942 cars for sale.. If a dealer has no 
1942 cars, he must so state. Car ration 
vertificates are valid 60 days instead of 15, 
a formerly, Dealers who refuse to sell to a 
certified customer who has the cash may be 
barred from business in rationed cars. Cer- 
tificate holders who want help in locating 
anew car for sale may write OPA, Inven- 
tory & Control Branch, Empire State Bldg., 
New York. (Amendment 16, Ration Order 
2B.) 7 
* Shoes—Current stocks of shoes containing 


no leather except small quantities used to |. 


tamforce fabric uppers, made or imported 
before Nov. 6, have been removed from 
rationing, effective from that date. (Amend- 
ment 82, OPA Ration Order 17.) 

*Canned Foods—Producers and distribu- 
‘ors must file periodic reports on supplies 
of formerly rationed items even though the 
foods have been removed from the ration- 
img program, OPA has ruled. (Amendments 
61, 62, Revised Ration Order 13.) 
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UNGRETE 


the 
structural ; 


plastic 


View of Norris Dam with 
highway across the top. 


Concrete, the modern Structural 
Plastic, is adapted equally well to 
the most delicate architectural 
design or to the rugged mass of the 
largest engineering structures. 
When once molded and cured, 
concrete is rigid and strong—a 
tough, durable material resisting 
fire and weather at low annual cost. 
Concrete has been cast into 


) 


\ 
| 


Window details of church — con- 
crete cast in plaster waste molds. 


sturdy airport runways, firesafe 
warehouses, arsenals, munitions 
factories and huge_ hydroelectric 
plants. 

Concrete floors for hogs and 
cattle conserve farm labor. Con- 
crete sanitary dairy barns, milk 
houses and ratproof granaries con- 
serve war food. 

Applied to postwar construction, 
Concrete the Structural Plastic can 
put beauty, charm, long life and 
enduring strength into homes, 
schools and public buildings; will 
build splendid highways, streets 
and civilian airports—all at low 
annual cost. 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 


Dept. 11b-12,33 W. Grand Ave., Chicago 10, Ill. 


A national organization to improve and extend the uses of concrete... through scientific 
research and engineering field work 


BUY MORE WAR BONDS 


Concrete highways like the Pennsylvania Turnpike are built to withstand the heaviest traffic. 


~ PRODUCTION 


Shock Absorbers 


Improved ride for freight 
cars is aim of hydraulic device. 
Enterprising Mcintyre brothers 
see a vast postwar market. 


Installation of hydraulic shock absorb- 
ers On an experimental basis on a few 
freight cars—possibly on the New York 
Central and the Milwaukee Road—will 
mark a radical departure in railroading. 
And although opinion is divided . over 
practicality of absorbers for freights, 
the development holds a vast potential 
postwar market for the products and 
ideas of the three enterprising McIntyre 
brothers of Monroe, Mich. 

e A Common Interest—Hydraulic shock 
absorbers have been used for a number 
of years on passenger trains, and many 
of the streamliners built since 1936 
are equipped with absorbers developed 
by the case Auto Equipment Co. 

The three brothers whose common 
and consuming interest is taking the jars 
out of life are Brouwer D. McIntyre, 
39, president and general manager of the 
rapidly growing manufacturing concern; 
William, 37, vice-president and _treas- 
urer; and Charles §., 32, secretary and 
sales manager. 
@ Absorbers for Tanks—For 18 years 
Monroe has been prominent in the au- 
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Working in the common interest of 
easing the jolts on anything that rolls 
are Monroe Auto Equipment's 
brother executives (left to right): 
Brouwer D. McIntyre, president; Wil- 
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tomotive field, pioneering and specializ- 
ing in hydraulics, particularly shock ab- 
sorbers and pumps. During the war 
Monroe has made shock absorbers for 
jeeps, scout cars, and tanks. As a re- 
sult of stabilized riding, firing accuracy 
from the tanks has been greatly in- 
creased. 

A new Army truck is being equipped 
with the absorbers, and the MclIntyres 
envision their use in most heavy-duty 
trucks after the war. 

Also being installed on an experi- 
mental basis in some trucks is the Mc- 
Intyre “‘suspension” seat, which is de- 
signed to give smooth riding on rough 


_ roads. 


© Peacetime Uses—Primarily designed 
for military use, the suspension seat is 
expected to have many postwar applica- 
tions. The designers say that the seat 
used on tractors, for instance, would 
reduce the danger of a farmer’s being 
thrown by an unsnubbed spring; that 
the seat would have health-promoting 
value in trucks, where the jostling has 
caused much kidney trouble among 
drivers; that it also would give riding 
comfort to passenger automobiles and 
motorcycles. 

Its operating principle involves pro- 
viding snubbers for the seat springs, 
cutting down the compression of the 
spring on the drop, and checking its re- 
turn to normal on the upswing. 

The Mclntyres developed the seats 
used in Army tanks, and already have 


liam, vice-president, and Charles S., 
secretary. Besides inventing 33 hy- 
draulic devices—including the three- 


way shock absorber used on U. S. 
Army tanks—Brouwer served two 


built more than 180,000 of the unit 
@ Other Projects—They manuf. ture 
more than a dozen hydraulic « 
for airplanes, have developed y 
process for plating plastic with »)\: ta) 
and are now experimenting with b. 
ber casting machine designed to | 
parts in three minutes instead 


} a 
Rac 


usual 30 minutes. ar child ¥ 
Besides developing the shock a}sorb- of adv: 
ers for the streamliners, the Mcliivres igan of 
introduced the sway bar that m it 1 belovec 
possible for light, fast trains to maiitain es. Terr: 
even riding. They also designed 4 |at. Jack / 
eral shock absorber that takes the k awork YOu 
out of starting a long freight trai: ud. 
The MclIntyres are working witli the As a basic 
Reynolds Metals Co. and the Alu m Divisio 
Co. of America in the application of the acher Ase 
hydraulic shock absorbers on lightweight Women 
freight cars, and the first installations ‘Kid $ 
are scheduled for next month. ‘| heir ’ 
postwar aim is also to re-equip all the fio listen 
nation’s 2,000,000 standard freight cars, nate he 
e Snubbers Criticized—The Mclntyres sone, Th 
feel that improvements in freight cars approa 
cannot be effective without improve- New type 
ment of the spring bed to afford stions the 
smoother riding for the cars and their .Impo 
payloads. They contend that friction hy diffe 
snubbers on 75% of all freight cars ws kever 
generally are unsatisfactory because they radio pro 
lose efficiency too quickly, require serv- recon 
icing too frequently, are not silent, and ‘vorth list 
do not give versatile snubbing action or ‘the inere 
enough snubbing action. sewed int 
Some railroad men disagree and claim ing new o 


that snubbers have proved satisfactory. 
They cite as an advantage the fact that 
snubbers can be repaired in almost any 
railroad shop. A possible disadvantage 
of hydraulic shock absorbers would be 


years as WPB’s small arms director. 
During this Washington service he 
supervised development of the ba- 
zooka—in time to fly it in quantity to 
the embattled Russians at Stalingrad. 
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ant your child to hear better 


tadio Programs? 


child will find laughter and fun and thrilling 
of adventure and courage on the Blue. Hop 
gan of the U. S. Army Air Forces is one of the 
theloved—and the most listened to—of all kids’ 
»s. Terry and the Pirates and that All-American 
_ Jack Armstrong, are two other popular Blue 
avork youngsters’ programs of which radio can be 


\sa basic policy, the Blue Network’s Public Ser- 
Division keeps in constant touch with Parent 

acher Associations, local citizens’ Radio Councils 
Women’s Clubs for guidance. 


's “Kid Shows” are evidence of a new trend in Radio 


jio listening habits are changing. People are listen- 
more hours each day to the 196 Blue Network 
ytions. The young and virile Blue Network has a 
approach to radio’s job in a democracy. 
New types of daytime shows have brought Blue 
ytions the largest morning audience of any net- 
. Important public service features made listen- 
by different program techniques . . . new evening 
ows keyed to the public’s demand for improvement 
radio programs and starring the ablest entertainers 
are convincing more people every day that radio 
worth listening to. The measure ofour success lies 
the increasing number of listeners who have a 
wewed interest in radio because there is some- 
ng new on the Blue. 


Tired of your old favorites?...find new ones on the Blue 


Try the new ones on the Blue. New, exciting Ps features are coming 
to the Blue Network every week. . . . Here are some of them: 


FINE COMEDY SHOWS A WIDE VARIETY IN MUSIC NEW TYPE DAYTIME SHOWS ACCURATE NEWS REPORTING 
Ed Wynn Boston Symphony Breakfast at Sardi’s Walter Winchell 

Gracie Fields Gay Lombardo My True Story Time Views the News 
Alan Young Fred Waring Breakfast Club 

William Bendix Metropolitan Opera Listening Post 

Charlotte Greenwood Spotlight Bands Glamour Manor 

Milton Berle Hollywood Mystery Theater Paul Whiteman Morton Downey John B. Kennedy 


“THIS IS THE P3sue NETWORK” 


MR. OFFICE MANAGER, iéf you 
feel that the war has brought you 
| a double-double dose of office trou- 
| bles—don't grow morbid! We know 
that you lack the necessary space 
and equipment for efficient opera- 
tion. But there’s a blithe gentleman 
who straightens out such office 
tangles. He’s— 
ART METAL’S 
“MR. EXPEDITER, O.D.“ 

“Doctor of Offices,” they call him, for 


his healing mission is to bring order 


Makers of 


ART METAL STEEL OFFICE EQUIPMENT 


*WABASH FILING SUPPLIES 


"Double, double toil and trouble...” 


out of confusion, Of course, he’s 
somewhat handicapped today by lack 
of equipment that isn’t being made 
in wartime, But, even so, he has 
many a sharp idea to make war- 
snarled offices more efficient. 


Call him in! His services are free. 
Ask him for suggestions—and also 
for a copy of his helpful book, 
““Manual of Desk Drawer Layout.” 


Just call your local Art Metal branch » 


or dealer, or write Art Metal Cén- 
struction Co., Jamestown, N. Y. 


POSTINDEX VISIBLE RECORDS 


BALTIMORE CINCINNATI anes Yk em HARTFORD PHILADELPHIA 
BOSTON CLEVELAND LOS ANGELES PITTSBURGH 
CHICAGO DETROIT WASHINGTON 


} 


Wabash 


Art Metal 


NEW YORK 


>. 


one! 


_ SYSTEMATIZED EQUIPMENT AND RECORDS FO 


Jamestown, New York 
U.S.A. 
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A plunger-type snubber adds Safety tq 
the comfort of Monroe Auto Equip 
ment’s suspension seat on a tractor 


difficulty of repairs in shops no 
equipped to service them. Another dif 
ficulty would be that since freight car 
are used interchangeably by the nil 
roads, the roads that installed shoc 
absorbers would not get full use of thei 
investment in better riding qualities. 
@ How Device Works—The Mclntytes 
hydraulic shock absorber fits into th 
space occupied normally by one of the 
coil springs in the spring cluster on ; 
car truck. Consisting of a hydraulig 
cylinder, piston, and pressure chambeq 
built inside a coil spring, it provides 
hydraulic resistance to sudden compres 
sion Of all the springs, its own spring re 
turning the device to its original pos: 
tion after eyéry controlled jelt, and a 
the same time carrying part of the load 
imposed, by the weight of the car. 
Operation of the central hydraulic 
unit is determined by a series of spring 
steel disks used in conjunction with 4 
metered orifice. The control can be ve 


iSHig the proper combination of orife, 
disks, and pressure relief. 
| @ New Stabilizer—The MclIntyres ar 
also working, at the request of the Re 
nolds Metals Co., on a new stabilize 
to compensate for the lightness of alt 
| minum cars. This is on the same prit- 
| ciple as the sway bars produced for the 
Milwaukee Road—resistance to sway by 
use of a torsion bar. 

The MclIntyres resemble the Fish 
brothers of automotive fame in som 
respects. They work together harmott 
ously and are inseparable in private lift 
as well as in business. They own #@ 
1,800-acre marsh in the Lake St. Clat 


, $5 to meet any requiréd conditions by 
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spring - a oe vehicles of this war ...a fourteen-ton roving 


Instrument of Victory Extraordinary 


“a” 4 + 


This new armored car is unique Gmong wheeled 


weapon—with the speed of a passenger car, the 
firepower of a tank and the armor 
of a mobile fortress. 


* * * * 


BUY WAR BONDS 
AND KEEP THEM 
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A trainload of Chevrolet-built armored cars 
bound for Europe. The British call them 
“Staghounds” because they're fast and 
maneuverable, and their “jettison” gas 
tanks give them a 500-mile range without 
refueling. 


How 


Keeping steel “young” was once a 
problem of the manufacturers of your 
automobile. 


The sweeping streamlined fenders 
on your car were drawn from sheets 
of cold-rolled steel. These sheets had 
to be used soon after they were temper- 
rolled at the mill. If left in a ware- 
house several weeks, they aged and 
couldn’t be drawn satisfactorily into 
fenders. 

Technically known as “stretcher- 
strains,” this fault could be avoided 
only by retempering, which delayed 
production and cost plenty. 

Engineers in the Armco Research 
Laboratories set about to develop a 
non-aging steel, After months of work 
with steel analyses and methods of 
processing, they created ARMCO 
Stabilized Steel — a sheet that may be 
stored ‘over a long period without 
losing its drawing qualities. Its 
adaptability to many products makes 
Stabilized Steel a highly practical 


HELP FINISH THE FIGHT — WITH WAR BONDS 


to keep steel young 


drawing steel. For some products re- 
quiring extreme drawing, it is the 
only sheet that has proved consis- 
tently successful — and economical. 


SPECIALISTS IN SHEET STEEL 


Armco’s experience of more than 40 
years in special purpose steels may be 
valuable to your company in select- 
ing the grades of steel best suited to 
your post-war products. And our 
studies of markets and distribution 
channels may be of assistance to your 
sales-organization. Why not consult 
with us about your requirements? 
The American Rolling Mill Company, 
3411 Curtis Street, Middletown, Ohio. 


Special 
purpose 
sheet 
steels 


expense of providing equipment nec 


| and a rivet gun clamp in installation q 


| and an automatic switch to give int 


area, where they act as hots to 
ing figures in the automobile ind 1i 
industries during the fall < 
season. 

Their main plant in } 
three smaller units in neari,, Temp 
ance, Petersburg, and | renchto, 


k hunt 


mroe 


Mich., are 100% unionized. ‘The ¢ 
pany’s war production (it has fiye 
awards) hasn’t - been hampered 
strikes. 


SUGGESTIONS HELP 


How management can benefit by 
know-how of its employees 1s shown 
results achieved in 36 shipyards 
two years, shipyards have used » 
than 2,400 suggestions received fy 
workers. Of these, the Maritime Co 
mission found 90% practical for 
shipyards. 

‘The suggestions resulted in a tof 
saving of $25,000,000 in man-hours 3 
vital materials. Total cost of the 
gestion program was $106,104—for y 
bonds and other awards, and for 4 


sary to put some of the suggestio 
into use. 

Typical suggestions: a device for | 
cating accidental grounds on clect 
lines or equipment; a jig to facilita 
drilling of holes for installation of po 
holes; use of a special burning machit 


gunwale bars; an attachment for stud 
welding guns that tack-welds cable han 
ers; a safety latch for large tackle bloc 
to prevent loads from slipping off hook 


mittent horn blasts as a warning wh 
trucks are operating in reverse. 


FURS FOR FABRICS 


Textiles based on the fur hairs, n 
the pelts, of mink and muskrat ma 
their first public appearance last wee 
in New York where Bonwit ‘I eller di 
played them in three luxury numbers‘ 
its fall dress line. Yarns for the fabri 
which are not unlike cashmere in si 
texture and appearance, are spun out 
a blend containing 20% mink 3 
muskrat, 10% wool, and 70% avo 
Likewise displayed was a sweater that 
knitted out of a yarn that is made up 
25% silver fox, 25% wool, and 5) 
rayon. 

‘Production of both yarns, which 4 
being spun by Unique Fibers, Inc.,1 
der the trademark, “Natura,” is limited 
Thus far the only fabrics utilizing thea 
have been furnished by the converting 
firm of Traub, Lyons, Oppenheim, Inc. 
and made into dresses by David Goo 
stein, Inc. Distribution of the latter 
be confined to one store to a may 
city. 
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Perive EQUIPMENT and ma- 
teriel for our men and our Allies are 


constantly on their way — from U.S.A. 
In every corner of the globe our enemies 
are faced with the potency of American 
production. 


This miraculous, mass production 
comes from the millions of skilled work- 
ers in thousands of war plants all over 
the U.S. In almost every instance these 
men and their machines depend upon 
one vital ingredient — oil. Fine lubricants, 


Official U.S. Coast Guari Photograph 


cutting oils and coolants — to insure high 
speed precision, economical and efficient 
operation. 


Wherever these war plants are located, 
Texaco provides quick, convenient 
sources of supply — through its more 
than 2300 wholesale supply points. 


And — from the same sources — skilled 
Texaco engineers are available — to assist 
in securing the unfailing, efficient and 
economical performance of Texaco qual- 
ity petroleum products. 


THE TEXAS COMPANY 


Bearing being installed with separable inner race 
is one of the nine easily applied types in 
the Hyatt Hy-Load series, 


Mass production of machines has called for greater 
simplicity of machine design for advantageous handling 
on assembly lines. Hyatt Hy-Load Bearings opened up 
a new vista to machine designers... No Shims... No 
Nuts...No Lock Washers... No Threading of the Shaft. 
These and other improvements of Hyatt Roller Bear- 
ings have had much to do with permitting faster ma- 


chine production with greater operating efficiency. 


Consultation with Hyatt Engineers on bearing prob- 
lems makes it easy for users to be sure that the bearing 
selected is the right one and the application is tech- 


nically correct. 


Hyatt Bearings Division, General Moters Corpora 


tion, Harrison, New Jersey. 


. 
, 


HYATT ROLLER BEARINGS 


| sory compartments is the “| 
| System,” developed by the An 


NEW PRODUCTS 


meme 


Aircraft Fire Extinguisher 


Newest extinguisher for fires jp , 
craft engine nacelles and th« 


aCCES- 
OVdamite 
rican- 
LaF rance-Foamite Corp., Elmira. N, y. 
to meet government requirements fo, 
civilian and military aviation. Fxti, 
guishing agent is methyl bromide. , 
chemical that is a gas at ordinai room 
temperatures and higher, a cleai liquid 
at 40F and below (or under pressure at 
higher temperatures), and a frozen solid 
at —135F. 

Renewable stainless steel cylinders of 
the agent are installed within the wing; 
of a plane. When fire breaks out in g 
nacelle, the pilot or copilot presses the 
appropriate button on an electrical cop. 
trol board to actuate a solenoid yale 
and release the chemical in gaseous form 
through piping and suitable nozzles. Ad. 
vantages of the system include: (1) 
ability to function at all altitudes and 
all temperatures likely to be encount. 
ered by aircraft; (2) weight savings of 
25% to 50% in comparison with previ- 
ous systems. 

Although methyl bromide is consid- 
ered toxic by most medical men, air 
craft engineers believe that any danger 
to flying personnel is minimized by the 
design of the distribution equipment. 
The chemical will not be used to fight 
fires in:compartments for personnel. 


Electro-Copyist 


Few offices are so small that the 
can't find room for the new Hunter 
Electro-Copyist Machine Model 50 


with over-all dimensions of 14}x244x! 
in. and a capacity of 12x18 in., large 
enough for copying two letter-sized doc- 
uments at a time. The business ma 
chine is built by Hunter Electro-Copy- 
ist, Inc., 107 E, Fayette St., Syracuse 2, 
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N. Y.. with a walnut-stained plywood 
case finished in lacquer and trimmed 
with bright chromium. 

Matter to be copied is laid in con- 
tect with photographic paper over a 
curved, light-diffusing plastic screen. It 
is held under pressure by a flexible 
Fabrikoid cover equipped with tension 
rings and a metal rod that is snapped 
into hooks on the front of the ma- 
chine. Period of exposure is controlled 
by a Rhodes mechanical timer built 
into a control panel. Light for exposure 
js supplied by four 60-w. lamps and six 
40-w. lamps controlled by toggle switch. 


Bearing Cleaner 


' The new L & R Precision Ball Bear- 
ing Cleaning Machine Model 100, 
built by the 
St Arlington, N. J., is already getting 
a workout in the Washington Navy 
Yard and at naval substations. It pro- 
vides two separate and successive opera- 


THINGS TO COME 


Quality criteria and sales slo- 
gans of the pure-gum-rubber, 
100%-virgin-wool type will re- 


quire revision in the immediate 
and postwar future. Successful 
wartime marriages of various ma- 
terials such as the treating of 
natural wool fibers with synthetic 
resins and the blending of = 

plas- 


thetic rubbers with natural 
tics are beginning to produce 
progeny so sturdy and so numer- 
ous that emphasis upon purebred 
materials is already lessening. 
Rubber manufacturers not only 
will blend synthetic rubber with 
natural or synthetic plastics to 
solve various problems of et 
tion and control, but will bring 
to market rubber footwear, tires, 
gaskets, and mechanical rubber 
goods generally with new stand- 
ards of resistance to wear, snag- 
ging, oil, grease, and other ene- 
mies of pure gum rubber. 
Textile mills not only will im- 
pregnate wool fibers with syn- 
thetic resins to bring shrinkage 
and wrinkling to new lows, but 
will combine them with synthetic 
fibers, vegetable fibers such as 
milkweed and ramie, or the animal 
hairs of rabbit, dog, or even 
mink to weave new “alloyed” 
fabrics of almost any desired char- 
acteristic. Ability to keep cold 
out and warmth in, resistance to 
moisture, or just plain luxury will 
almost surely go beyond the reach 
of 100% virgin wool. 
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& R Mfg. Co., 577 Elm | 


GENERAL 
CLEATED CORRUGATED 
CONTAINER 


For the shipment of refriger- 
ators, washing machines, 
radios, stoves, furniture, and 
similar products. Cleated con- 
struction provides rigid sup- 
port and dmple protection. 
Panels provide space for ad- 
vertising message. Shipped 
knocked down, they're easy 
to store and save valuable 
space. Simple to assemble for 
shipment. 


ENGINEERED SHIPPING CONTAINERS 
General sox company 


GENERAL OFFICES: 502 N. Dearborn St., Chicago, lll. 
DISTRICT OFFICES AND PLANTS: Brooklyn, Cincinnati, 
Detroit, East St. Lovis, Kansas City, Lovisville, Milwaukeer 
New Orleans, Sheboygan, Winchendon. 
Continental Box Company, Inc: 

Houston, Dallas. . 


EATLY nested 

within their 
protective pods 
--. and how well 
they illustrate 
our “Part of the 
Product” story— 
the container and 
the product, per- 
fectly paired, are 
coming off na- 
ture’s production 
line together. 

And so, your 

product and the container can also 
come off the production line together. 
It’s GENERAL ’s “Part of the Prod- 
uct” Plan. It eliminates wasteful 
handling; saves space; reduces costly 
man-hours and speeds production. 


GENERAL Engineered Shipping 
Containers are a far cry from just 
boxes or crates. They are designed 
and engineered for YOUR PROD- 
UCTS. Minor changes in product 
design, suggested by GENERAL Engi- 
neers, have frequently meant better, 
more compact containers—substan- 
tial savings ... a net annual saving 
of FORTY-SEVEN THOUSAND 
DOLLARS to one manufacturer. 

GENERAL Engineers are experi- 
enced in designing containers for 
practically every type of product. 
Let us help solve your present and 


- postwar packing problems. Learn of 


GENERAL’s “Part of the Product” 
Plan. Write today for complete in- 
formation. 


f 


aa 


the fractional H.P. MOTOR 


for that NEW 


PRODUCT... 


tions: (1) a precleaning whirl of s 
bearings at a time in a motorize: 
tary basket submerged in a cont 
of solvent (left); (2) a pressurized 
ing of continuously filtered solvent 
glass-lidded tank (right) where 


Here are four points that will 
help you obtain the quality of motor 
performance so essential for success- 
ful product operation. Make sure— 


1. That you consider the motor 
in the early stages of product development. 


2. That the motor is specially designed for your par- 
ticular application. 
. That it will be rigidly tested under actual operating 


conditions. 


That the motor manufacturer will maintain the high 
standards of workmanship represented in the sample 
submitted for testing. 


bearing is rotated individually back and 
forth on a coned spindle. Filtered com- 
pressed air removes excess solvent while 
the bearing remains on the spindle. 
Since the spindle is a cone, it will 
accommodate a variety of bearing sizes 
up. to 2-in. outside diameter. Minor 
changes in the machine permit it to 
clean small gears and assemblies with 
or without ball bearings. Because the 
total weight of the caster-mounted out- 
fit is under 200 Ib., it can be taken to 
any point in a plant or repair shop. 


| Vitrified Diamond Wheel 


In 1934 the Norton Co., Worcester, 
Mass., brought out the resinoid bonded 
diamond wheel and in 1939 the metal 
bonded diamond wheel. Now it is 
bringing out a Vitrified Bonded Dia- 
mond Wheel to supplement the others 
in the grinding of hard carbide tools, 
glass, porcelain, quartz crystals, and 
similar materials. 

Outstanding feature of the new 
wheel, and also of a similar new Vitr- 
fied Bonded Diamond Hand Hone, is 


said to be the “combination of a fast 
cutting action with extremely long life. 
In one plant, for example, a Norton 
vitrified bonded clip breaker wheel 
ground 2,404 tools with 4§-in. wear, 
compared to 1,350 tools with 2-n. 
wear for a resinoid bonded wheel.” Chip 
breaker wheels in 4-in. and 6-in. diame- 
ters are available now. Early next year 
other sizes and types including the pop- 
ular 6x3-in. cup wheel will be in large- 
scale production. 


Our thirty years’ experience covering all types of fractional 
horsepower motors is available to your engineering department. 


THE LAMB ELECTRIC!:COMPANY *+ KENT, OHIO 
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d Nebilkioons ingot of uniform analysis 
: supplied by the plants of Michigan Smelt- 
ing always bears the mark of quality. 


Your pecifications are adhered to 
; Hs Ae z ‘ ee and laboratory 


N-FERROUS SCRAP METAL REFINERS F 


type, assure highest possible accuracy. 
More than fifty years of experience in 
the refining of non-ferrous scrap is 
your guarantee that you will get 
exactly what you specify when you 
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Insurance Split 


Life and fire companies 
don’t agree on action needed 
to avert U. S. control under anti- 
trust legislation. 


There is wide cleavage of opinion 
between life and fire insurance company 
executives over how the industry should 
meet the crisis brought about by the 
recent Supreme Court decision (BW— 
Jun.10°44,p18) that insurance isn’t im- 
mune from the antitrust laws. 

@ Two Proposals—The stock fire insur- 
ance companies seem to be lining up in 


favor of the Bailey-Van Nuys bill which 
would entirely remove the insurance in- 
dustry—both fire and life—from possible 
regulation by antitrust laws. ‘This meas- 
ure already has passed the House. 
Life insurance executives, on the 
other hand, prefer new legislation sug- 
gested by the National Assn. of Insur- 
ance Commissioners—a statute exempt- 
ing insurance from regulation by certain 
provisions of the Federal Trade Com- 
nission and the Robinson-Patman acts, 
giving precedence to state legislation, 
and setting aside Sherman or Clayton 
act provisions whenever at least one 
state has legislative jurisdiction over the 
company and practices involved. 


e Amendment Opposed—Recent  sug- 


_gestions that the industry propose a con- 


stitutional amendment which y, 
guarantee permanent removal of 
threat of federal regulation met y 
opposition from both fire and if. 
ecutives. Fire insurance groups sav 
this would lead to charges that the 
dustry is seeking special pr lege Ie 
lation. 

The life companies go even fur 
and say that there is no reason wh, 
insurance industry should expect 
cial treatment not accorded other } 
ness. 

One reason why life com 
little fear about federal regu 
though they wouldn’t lik« 
belief that the Tempora: 
Economic Committee insur: 
gation disclosed no portion of 
tivity or practices that might 
by the federal antitrust laws 
@ Uncertain of Stand—Fire a 
companies find themselves in ; 
what different position, being 


NEW ONES FROM OLD 


Once cut back, tank production is 
back again on the high priority list 
chiefly because of losses in France and 
because open terrain of new battle- 
fields is a favorable medium for mo- 
bile armor. Meshed with new produc- 
tion is the “remanufacturing” of 3,000 


M4 medium, and 550 M-5 light tanks 
—damaged in battle or worn out in 
training—for combat duty. Rebuild- 
ing of training tanks (above) at Fed- 
eral Machine & Welder Co.’s plant at 
Warren, Ohio, is typical of the pro- 
gram. Units are torn down, and such 
component parts as radios and en- 
gines are sent back to original makers 


for overhauling. Army arsenals rebuil 
the cannon. Then on Federal’s pu 
duction line (below, left) turrets an 
refitted, parts armor-plated, and batth 
modifications installed before t 
tanks are shipped (below, right) 1 
the fighting fronts. And the Am 
estimates that the rebuilt tanks cos 
about 60% less than new ones. 
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GLEAM in your opponent's eye... a 
lightning series of jumps... and your 
built man is swept from the board. Wasted 
; pliiien are the penalty for wasted moves. 
TS all 
batth 
a 
it) t 
Arm 

+ cos 


Perhaps you, too, are learning about 
sted moves the hard way—from the 
st sheets of your plant. How much 
eater the penalty there .. . the cost in 
ne and the cost in men! 

Naturally, modern production demands 
otof moving. You can’t get away from it. 
t you can avoid the repetitive loading 
d unloading which run costs sky high. 


ne Barrett 


Handling 


Equipment 


ARRETT 


OWE MAN DOES MORE THAN 3 OR 4... WITH A BARRETT PORTABLE ELEVATOR 


& WASTED M 


With Barrett Lift-trucks and Skids, your 
material need be stacked just once...then 
it’s done. When it moves, it moves as unit 
Joads, not in driblets. 


Let a Barrett engineer show you how to 
stop wasted moves. Learn from him how 
one man with Barrett Lift-trucks and Skids 
can outwork 3 or 4 without them. 


BARRETT-CRAVENS COMPANY 
3260 West 30th St. * Chicago 23, Illinois 


Representatives in All Principal Cities 
Canadian Licensee: S. A. Armstrong, Ltd. e Toronto, Canada 
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Don’t miss the 
Barrett Junior 
Catalog. A 
free copy is 
yours for the 
asking. 
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IT'S GOOD BUSINESS 


A mind free from worry is free to succeed. 


A man well-insured escapes anxiety as to his 
family's future if its bread-winner should be 
taken. 
IT'S GOOD BUSINESS TO BE 
ADEQUATELY INSURED. 


| Fhe PRUDENTIAL 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 
A mutual life insurance company 


HOME OFFICE NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 


Typical of the versatility of 
our machines, ts the FA 
model which wraps 4 great 


f variety of products. 


for lower postwar costs 


You've watched your costs mount since Pearl Harbor. You know, 
too, that something must be done about it, if you want to meet 
postwar competition on favorable terms. 

Improved manufacturing equipment is one answer. And when 
it comes to packaging, we know from past experience that our 
wrapping machines can help you make important savings right 
from the start—and improve the sales appeal of your package, too. 
In many cases they pay for themselves in one year. 


We'll be glad to study your methods and make 


rec dations for your present or postwar needs 
PACKAGE MACHINERY COMPANY « Springfield 7, Mass. 
NEW york CHICAGO CLEVELAND tos ANGELES TORONTO 


PACKAGE MACHINERY COMPANY 


Over a Quarter Bil 


CHAOTIC LIBERTY 


Stacked cans of Hormel’s ubiquitoy 
pork product—Spam—are _ include 
among U. S. lend-lease goods now g 
ing into liberated Greece to helj 
overcome that country’s inflation by 
transforming sharp scarcity of food 
into a degree of abundance. The e 
nomic phenomenon of inflation is nd 
stranger to Greece but few visitation 
have been so severe as the present oné 
which—like China’s (BW —Nov4# 
p66)—has all but wrecked the 1 


tion’s monetary system. 


means certain, now that they are sub 
ject to antitrust laws, just how the Dept 
of Justice will regard a number of (up 
to now) most common practices in thei 
business—existing commission scales fo 
insurance brokers and agents, for in 
stance. 

The industry is having other troubles 
too; life lately hasn’t been a bed of 
roses for the mutual fire companies 
judging from the remarks of speakers at 
their recently completed Chicago cor 
vention. There have been forced rate 
reductions of $24,000,000 in eight 
states, even though 1944 fire losses have 
been running at a high rate, and som 
companies now report that their com 
bined losses and expenses are running 
around $1.05 for each premium dollar 
they are collecting. Also, the comp: 
nies are facing threats of more stringeat 
legislation in 44 states. 

Attempts are now being made ® 
work out some sort of a compromise of 
the matter of federal government regt- 
lation. Progress is reported, but ir 


> 
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ance executives are still said to be 
vinced that salvation of the industry 
in the enactment of the Bailey-Van 
. bill or in some other similar 


" 


JOTHER PIPELINE? 


yelines to tap the rich natural gas 
4c of the Southwest are still making 

Last week the 1,265-mi. line 
Corpus Christi, Tex., to Cornwall, 
Va., was scheduled for final tests 
_Oct.21’44,p49), and a 30-in. line 
hing more than 1,000 mi. from 
Texas Panhandle to the Pacific 
st was proposed (BW—Oct.21'44, 


a 


: a $70,000,000 pipeline from the 
oton fields of Oklahoma and Kan- 
to various cities in Iowa, Illinois, 
sonsin, and Michigan is projected 
the United Light & Power Co. 
in process of liquidation under the 
fity holding company law. 
Construction, company officials stress, 
possible only if a U. L. & P. proposal 
liquidation of its American Light 
Traction subsidiary is approved by the 
eurities & Exchange Commission and 
ul authorities. American Light & 
nction, an intermediate holding com- 
ny in the U. L. & P. system, proposes 
make its operating subsidiaries in 
troit, Milwaukee, and Madison in- 
\¢ CCOMMendent. These three companies 
| 1S ndjmpuld own and operate the projected 
ationggmmpeline. 

it ona Divorce of the three companies by 
won 3o & T. will require sale of several 
bsidiaries of the units, as well as 
© @Minsiderable recapitalization and re- 
nding financing. 

The company pointed out that there 
no natural gas in Wisconsin now and 


]uitouy 
cluded 
OW gr 
) hely 
ion by 
F food 


¢ subgmmmat there is not enough of it in Michi- 
Dept in to take care of the area’s expanding 
of (upilieeds. 

) ther 

® SMARTNER FOR JOHNSON 


Howard Johnson, whose name was 
ublef@ade famous by his roadside eating 
ed offtablishments in prewar days, has ac- 
aniemired a new partner to help finance 
crs as postwar ventures. 
con™™ Johnson has announced that Hiram 
| rateilMicker Co., which operates Poland 
eight{iprings House in Maine and which sells 
haveoland Springs beverages, has purchased 
some@™me-fourth of the 2,500 outstanding 
compares of Howard Johnson Co. com- 
ning pon stock, as well as a new $500,000 
lollaeferred stock issue. 
mp Just how much new funds Johnson 
gents acquired is not known to the public 

nce his company has no securities 
> WRMublicly outstanding, but it was an- 
¢ on @ounced that half the cash for the pre- 
ye ed will be used to retire obligations, 
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A 47-SECOND 
TEST ON 


SANTA’S 
HELPER, 


i, 


er 


Q. Mr. Cub brings you the brighter, glossier, 
holly for Christmas wreaths from plants 
nurtured in hothouses. Fact or fiction? 


A. Fiction. This finer holly grows in 
abundance out-of-doors, on West Coast 
lands served by the Northern Pacific. 


Q. To bring the food for your Christmas din- 


ner, Mr. Cub has to do his “shopping” 
in forty-eight states. Fact or fiction? 


A. Fiction. He can serve a magni- 
ficent Christmas feast entirely from 
foods grown in the seven states on 
“Main Street”. 


” fc AP Q. This friendly little black bear will deliver 


eee eee eee ereeeee 


mountains of Christmas gifts this year, as one 
of Santa's best helpers. Fact or fiction? 

A. Fact. He is Mr. Yellowstone Cub, mas- 
cot on all Northern Pacific trains. Santa 
depends on the Cub because he’s “a bear 
for work’’! 


Q. One of many special jobs he does for Santa 
is bringing lovely blonde hair for little girls’ 
dolls. Fact or fiction? 


A. Fact. Extra-wavy wool from Montana 
sheep, delivered by N. P. trains, makes 
gorgeous “hair” for bald-headed dolls. 


Q. The best Christmas gift of all for the man or 
woman in uniform often comes from 
@ total stranger. Fact or fiction? 

A..Fact. It’s a seat on the North 
Coast Limited, for a homeward- 
bound G.I.... provided by some good 
civilian who doesn’t travel. 


AT GAS 


Y the time you're ready for that trip to 

Tahiti or Paris or your favorite overseas 
Paradise, it’s likely that modern metallurgy 
will have cut days from your traveling time 
and dollars from your passage. For metal- 
lurgists—who made possible the use of the 
gas turbine in military planes—are at work 
making it practical to use this power at the 
maximum efficiency required to speed up 
fast liners. 

Certain types of gas turbines are already 
being tested for fast cargo vessels. What's 
more, when the metallurgists finally’ perfect 
an alloy that can continuously withstand 
volcano-like temperatures—where the gas 
turbine performs best—the day of ibe 
really big, high altitude transport plane will 
begin. (Perhaps you’d prefer to travel abroad 
in one of these.) 

Through reduction of weight and savings 
of fuel, the gas turbine also offers advantages 
as a power source for locomotives. So—on 
land and sea as well as in the air—speedy 
gas turbine travel may lie just ahead of you! 


* * * 


Over the relatively brief periods required 
for military flight, the turbo-superchargers 
used in warplanes already cperate in con- 
siderably higher temperatures than those 


TURBINE SPEED 


which contribute to peak gas turbine effi- 
ciency. Alloy steel castings for these super- 
chargers—which are, in effect, small gas 
turbines—are produced by the Lebanon Steel 
Foundry. Lebanon is prepared to offer full 
foundry cooperation in future gas turbine 
developments. 

Lebanon foundry engineers and metallur- 
gists are ready to discuss applications of heat 
resistant, corrosion resistant and structural 
steel castings with all users and prospec- 
tive users. 


LEBANON STEEL FOUNDRY, LEBANON, PA. 


ORIGINAL AMERICAN LICENSEE GEORGE FISCHER (swiss cMamorre) METHOD 


and the rest retained for po 

Johnson once had 75 co 
ated restaurants and 125 op. 
franchise, but last year the 
dled to 30 units of his oy 
censees (BW—Jun.19’43,p¢ 
in 1942 were about half those of 
previous year, but Johnson's urhay 
taurants, particularly in Miami, \j 
Beach, Washington, Alex indria, ; 
New York City, are reported ‘do 
fairly well. His eleven est blishm 
on the Pennsylvania Turmpike haye 
mained open as increased bus and 
tary traffic has offset the drop in ciyj 
motoring. 

Johnson has augmented his , 
shrunken income by industrial cat 
and by selling his line of candies thro, 
independent jobbers. 


FIRE REVEALS HOARDING 


Statistics on currency hoardi 
hard to get, but a fragmentary er 
section could be analyzed as one of 
few benefits of Cleveland’s recent § 
000,000 fire (BW—Oct.28'44,p21), 

One inevitable conclusion was 
the Federal Deposit Insurance Coq 
and the war loan campaigns have do 
an ineffective sales job, for one fa 
in nine directly affected by the fire } 
formally asserted that in their home 
“about $1,000 and a war bond.” 

In the half-square-mile area devastate 
by the explosion of the East Ohio 
Co.’s gas liquefying plant were § 
dwellings, something over 100 fam 
units. ‘I'welve families have applied t 
the Federal Reserve Bank for the x 
demption of currency, on the basis ¢ 
evidential ashes in a metal box. Th 
claims total $12,000. 

This 12% of home bankers wo 
undoubtedly be increased by the num 
ber of those whose depository was th 
mattress or a cigar box. But the Tre 
ury insists on some tangible evidence 
and a character investigation must sup 
port the claim. 


HANDLING SMALL ESTATES 


Typical of banking changes is th 
new small estates division instituted 
the Security-First National Bank, Lo 
Angeles. 

The bank began advertising last sum 
mer for estates as small as $1,000, and 
there was a quick response. Thus fa, 
the smallest estate handled has been 
around $3,000, for which the bank s 
allowed $150; for a.$1,000 estate the 
bank’s fee is $70. 

Processing includes filing the will fo 
probate, gathering the assets, managing 
real estate, disposing of business, cot 
version of securities, attending to taxes. 
rents, and repairs, liquidating assets 
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DU see, that’s our business . . . building 
gs... all sorts of things. 


hes & Lamson is the oldest machine tool com- 
y in America and there is literally no in- 
stry (and few important products) to which 
hes & Lamson engineering has not contrib- 
:d, both in war and in peacetime production. 


you dream it . . . we'll help build it. 


YOU DREAM IT... 
WE'LL HELP BUILD IT! 


We'll draw up complete production specifica- 
tions. We’ll engineer the tooling. We’ll specify, 
design, and create any special machine tools 
needed. We'll even plan the plant and its 
equipment. 


You dream it. 


We'll help build it . . . from the ground up, 
if need be. 


se engineering facilities will become available to you as soon as conditions permit. Meanwhile, we solicit your inquiries. 


INES & LAMSON { 


MACHINE COMPANY 
Springfield, Vermont, U.S.A. 


Manvfacturers of: Universal Turret Lathes * Fay Automatic 
Lathes » Automatic Double-End Milling and Centering Machines » 
Automatic Thread Grinders * Optical Comparators * Automatic 
Opening Threading Dies and Chasers. 


HEIN-WERNER 
HYDRAULIC JACKS 
have many 
industrial applications 


£. 


If your company is engaged in 
ic will pay them to consider the many time- 
saving and labor-saving uses of Hein-Werner 
Hydraulic Jacks. 

These jacks are compact, super-powerful, 
easy-operating, and absolutely dependable... 
They are great for lifting heavy loads, mov- 
ing machinery, pressing bushings, gears, 
pinions, etc. 

Made in models of 3, 5, 8, 12, 20, 30 and 
50 tons capacity.. . . For details consult near- 
est industrial supply distributor, or write us. 


HEIN-WERNER MOTOR PARTS CORP. 
Waukesha, Wisconsin 


that can be sold, and holding the residue 
for distribution under the will after the 
six-month advertising period. 

The bank is able to handle a large 
volume of such business at costs below 
those generally incurred by an_ indi- 


| vidual executor, and is also able to save 


time by expert liquidat 

The new department’: 
increased each month, 
few estates as small as $3. |: 
value the first month was 535 (9 
the second month $64.00). ¢, 
average is around $45,000 | 


Save money tin 
and MGNMALCA with 


Tals Prestal 
Pipe Bender 


Plumbing, heating and 


electrical installations 

and maintenance 

work goes faster, 

easier, and is less 

costly when a 

Tal's Prestal Bend- 

er is on the job. 

This do-all, port- 

able machine 

saves valuable 

time, eliminates 

the use of fittings, 

and reduces welds 

up to 80%. It 

bends all iron and 

steel pipe and conduit from 
¥" to 3"-makes any degree 
bend in one easy operation 
without moving the pipe, without 
without heating or filling. Does a 
workmanlike job—no kinks or wrin- 
kles. No wonder thousands of these 
efficient. machjnes are in successful 
use throughout industry, and by lead- 
ing contractors. Write for bulletin. 


TAL'S PRESTAL BENDER, INC. 
Dept. 24 Milwaukee 2, Wisconsin 


in one single 
SIMpi¢ easy 


operation 


While 1944 third-quarter operat- 
ing reports of many steel, food, chem- 
ical, and drug companies show the 
effect in varying degree of narrowing 
profit margins, earnings of numerous 
corporations are still holding up well 
around 1943 levels and showing fair 
year-to-year gains in some cases. 

The nine-month over-all corporate 
carnings picture, as a result, still com- 
pletely refutes doleful predictions 
concerning the severe toll that cut- 
backs and high tax rates would take 
of this year’s profits. Full 1944 earn- 


—o 
Net 
After Taxes 
$4,271,000 
1,827,000 
3,274,000 
1,820,000 
19,788,000 
371,000 
767,000 
984,000 
6,092,000 
5,418,000 
1,262,000 
1,441,000 
1,203,000 
679,000 
31,706,000 
7,840,000 
124,997 ,000 
3,079,000 
3,528,000 
573,000 
1,397,000 
7,671,000 
7,574,000 
1,492,000 
3,911,000 
1,398,000 
1,543,000 
1,794,000 
829,000 
904,000 
7,638,000’ 
6,919,000 
1,318,000 
1,142,000 
14,997,000 
6,470,000 
22,538,000 
6,329,000 
1,259,000 
7,925,000 
$50,000 
1,531,000 
1,251,000 
27,432,000 
758,000 
1,479,000 
49,307,000 
4,138,000 
4,718,000 
865,000 


Air Reduction...... 
American Brake Shoe 
American Radiator 
Beechnut Packing 
Bethlehem Steel 
Blumenthal (Sidney) 
Bon Ami 

Butler Bros. 

Climax Molybdenum. . 
Corn Products Refining 
Cutler- Hammer 
Ex-Cell-O Corp. 
General Baking 

General Cigar 

General Electric 
General 

General Motors 

M. A. Hanna Co 
Hercules Powder .... 
Howe Sound Co 
Industrial Rayon 

Inland Steel 

Int’l Business 

Island Creek 

Johns- Manville 

Lehigh Valley Coal 
Lone Star Cement 
Long-Bell Lumber 
Mathieson Alkali 
Mullins Mig. 

National Biscuit 
National Distillers 
Pacific Mills 

Parmelee Transportation 
Phillips Petroleum 
Republic Steel 

Shell Union Oil 
Standard Brands 
Superheater Co. 

Texas Gulf Sulphur 
Tubize Rayon 
Underwood Elliott 
Union Bag & Paper.... 
Union Carbide & Carbon 
United Cigar-Whelan Stores.... 
United Drug, 

U. S. Steel 
Westinghouse Air 
William Wrigley, Jr 
Yale & Towne Mig 


1944——_-—_. 


Corporate Earnings Sag Slightly 


ings, barring unexpected wa 
ments, likely will not fall 
1943’s levels. 

Stockholders continue 
better treatment than a year ; 
Dividends on the 857 comnion stock 
listed on the New York Stock Fy 
change, for example, were 7 highet 
through September, 170 had jp 
creased disbursements. 442 showe 
no change, and only 71 cut or climj 
nated stockholder payments. 

Here is a cross-section of nine 
month earnings: 


develo 
rar beloy 


(ao 19 
Tares 
8,719,000 

,205,000 
,340,000 
290,000 
5,070,000 
377,000 
558,000 
2,134,000 
777,000 
652,000 
,022,000 
367 000 
,059,000 
911,000 
28,500,000 
3,010,000 
765,000 
.482,000 
8,622,000 
246,000 
3,016,000 
14,002,000 
20,170,000 
3,150,000 
6,019,000 


Net 
After Taxes 
$5,265,000 
1,989,000 
3,446,000 
1,989,000 
19,417,000 
438,000 
777,000 
1,235,000 
7,318,000 
5,910,000 
1,531,000 
1,600,000 
1,241,000 
963,000 
31,434,000 
8,892,000 
109,519,000 
2,999,000 
4,223,000 
1,072,000 
1,196,000 
8,738,000 
7,525,000 
1,421,000 
3,196,000 
616,000 980,000 
1,737,000 2,009,000 
3,000 1,421,000 
5,000 1,016,000 
5.000 429,000 
28,000 7,683,000 
77,000 5,955,000 9,903,0 
315,000 1,336,000 8,044,00 
3,000 1,160,000 1,774,060 
26,000 10,939,000 9 ,480,0 
50,000 8,457,000 
32,069,000 18,209,000 
9,580,000 6,860,000 
3,081,000 1,284,000 
5,434,000 5,942,000 
’ 566,000 983,000 
3,611,000 1,386,000 
3,611,000 670,000 
71,009,000 28,832,000 
846,000 694,000 
5,849,000 1,864,000 
74,000,000 50,753,000 
14,799,000 3,267 ,000 
3,212,000 5,090,000 
3,450,000 1,001,000 
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er goods ~ ready-made dresses, canned foods, soap, 
wetics, shoes, kitchenware, automobiles, telephones, 
i modern houses. 

aut, by 1935, Moscow realized that Russia could not 
yd to enjoy such luxuries in the face of growing 
tical tension in Europe. So, when the third Five- 
¢ Plan was launched, there was no fanfare. Russians 
tinued to wear their old clothes, to eat whatever 
le food was available, and began grimly to build 

industries which ultimately produced enough tanks, 
nes, and guns to turn the tide of battle at Stalingrad. 
It is characteristic of Moscow that even before the 
+ battles with the Nazis are over, Russia is planning 
pick up its Five-Year Plans where the war had inter- 
sted them. 

Invitations to participate in a permanent exhibition in 
cow already have been mailed to American manu- 
wrers. Soviet officials want their public to see sam- 
of our new machine tools, aluminum and alloy 
oducts, oil-drilling machinery, bulldozers, and prefab- 
sated kitchen equipment. Russia already is projecting 
wific plans to resume the job (1) of making the coun- 
yan industrial giant comparable to the United States, 
nd (2) of making life more pleasant for a long-suffer- 
g people. 

x Bs * 


What is the measure of this postwar market in the 
wiet Union? 

Some estimates place the total quantity of goods which 
ussia might take from the United States during the 

two or three years after the war as high as 

000,000,000 a year. Then, as Russian industry is re- 
sed, imports from the United States might taper off 
haps to $2,000,000,000 a year. 

Actually, these estimates are far too optimistic, unless 
he United States is prepared (1) to help Russia pay by 
yying vast quantities of Soviet raw materials, and (2) 
) provide large credits to handle the purchases during 
he first few years of rehabilitation. 

The relations of American exporters with Russia dur- 
ng the period covered by the three Five-Year Plans 
ave been eminently satisfactory. Moscow has met all 
its obligations punctually; fifteen years of experience 
ave reduced contract forms to the point where they 
use a minimum of misunderstanding between the 
lussian representatives and the American producers; 
udividual American companies with extensive prewar 
perience in handling Soviet business already are of- 
ring large credits on initial postwar orders though 
hese may yet be replaced by large government credits 
lower interest rates. 

But the volume of trade with Russia after the war 
inges upon Moscow’s ability to pay. Never before the 
ar did the United States buy more than $30,000,000 
goods a year from Russia. As late as 1938, Soviet ex- 
orts to this country amounted to as little as $23,500,000, 
ar less than enough to pay even the service charges on 
he credits which would have to be extended in con- 
ection with exports of several billion dollars a year. 
ynly South Africa produces more new gold each year 
han the Soviet Union. But the United States does not 
ant gold; more of it would only complicate the prob- 
em of controlling prices here. 

If the United States, however, is to achieve, after the 
ar, the high level of national income which is neces- 
ary (1) to keep our expanded factories in operation, 
d (2) to service the national debt, it might absorb 
rom $90,000,000 to $100,000,000 a year of the kind of 
oods bought from Russia before the war—furs, timber, 


manganese, chromium, and handicrafts. But unless this 
volume of purchases from Russia can be boosted by an- 
other $50,000,000 annually, credits of the size necessary 
to fill immediate Russian needs could not be serviced 
= large supplemental importations of undesirable 
go 

The nub of the situation is that Russia offers an ex- 
traordinary potential market particularly for our heavy 
industries which have grown so enormously during the 
war. But if this sales outlet is to materialize, then the 
United States must find a way to import from Russia 
(or from Russia’s debtors if any) from ten to twenty 
times as much as we did before the war. Instead of 
merely going after the export business, American busi- 
nessmen must explore with the Russians the possibility 
of buying bigger supplies of Soviet products. 


* * * 


But more than the Russian market itself hinges upon 
sound cooperative action by the world’s two leading 
military-industrial nations. 

If trade between them is held to a minimum and if 
relations are strained, the flow of trade all over the 
world will be adversely affected. 

Europe, long this country’s biggest export outlet, cer- 
tainly will never take the bold steps necessary to re- 
constitute its economy on a peacetime basis if Russia 
and the United States drift into a race for military 
supremacy. 

The Balkan states, which may be industrialized by 
Moscow in order to reduce their dependence on Ger- 
many, and the Arab world with its huge need for 
transportation, irrigation, and sanitation, will not dare 
accept American credits or make big contracts with 
American engineers if Moscow frowns on the deals. 

And refusal of Russia and the United States to work 
cooperatively to maintain the peace would kill, in their 
present embryonic stage, all dreams of a vast indus- 
trialization program for China. 


* * ® 


The opportunity to make a major change in the trade 
map of the world and at the same time to achieve a 
sharp rise in our own standard of living is before us. 

It demands of American business leaders the kind of 
boldness and imagination that their predecessors dis- 
played when they pioneered this country’s unknown 
West. 

It demands realistic action by men who know that the 
solution to this country’s real foreign trade problem 
under today’s conditions lies in boosting imports not 
exports alone . . . men who are not afraid of being paid 
for what they sell. 

It calls for leaders who will approach Moscow and 
other major customers at once with constructive plans 
that would parallel in scope those on which this country 
is waging war . .. leaders who will make it clear at the 
outset that this bid for cooperative action emphatically 
demands that each nation shall have complete freedom 
to determine its internal political and economic organi- 
zation without interference from the other. 

It is this caliber of leadership upon which our future 


hinges. 


President McGraw-Hill Publishing Company, Inc. 


THIS IS THE 29TH OF A SERIES 


BLUEPRINT for a 


MARKETING 


REVOLUTION... 


Battle of Brands 


Marshall Field joins buying 
group, and Macy-May tie-up 
takes in six more stores, indicat- 
ing big private-brand campaign. 


War interrupted the battle of the 
brands, but it made no major change in 
the way the battle is going. Develop- 
ments now indicate that backers of pri- 
vate brands are planning a bigger of- 
fensive than ever against nationally 
known labels, as soon as civilian produc- 
tion gets under way. They plan not only 
on recouping wartime losses but on 
breaking new sales ground. 

@ Project Expanded—The most aggres- 
sive of all private-brand operators, R. H. 


This booklet contains a detailed 
plan for the revolution in machin- 
ing methods 
that will speed 
up production 
and improve 
the saleability 
of your post- 
war products, 


PILOTS’ GUIDE 


Designed for outlining airport run- 
ways during fog and other periods of 
low visibility, a newly developed 


r ORTER-CABLE'S beam-controlled light (right) is de- 


scribed as the “missing link” in air 


" navigational aids. Invented by J. P. 
Wet Belt Bartow, a pilot, the light consists of a 


G E } | D & k combination of Fresnel lens and pris- 
matic outer globe which concentrate 


intense light beams, and at the same 


ee 


America's war industry has proved 


2 


that this simple, abrasive machining time minimize atmospheric refraction 
method will be one of the vital factors hal “o] b ” which 
in superior, cost-cutting postwar pro- alos or gare paaTages Waien CoE 
duction. ee = eowyenane have fuse pilots. Provided with color filters, 
iscovere ac whic e ad 
ment executive also should eon shee the lamps—placed 200 ft. apart—pro- 
this new kind of machine tool— vide flyers not only with a directional 
common methods. perspective. The manufacturer—Line 
@ Removes metal and gives sur- Material Co.—reports that its present 
face final finish af one opera- : os : 
tion. daily output of 100 units is being pro- 


@ Much less metal needed on piece 
for machining. 


@ Many operations performed 
without fixtures — held to ma- 
chine by hand. 


@ Most exact operation require 
only a simple, inexpensive jig— 
with extraordinary savings in 
set-up and lock-up time. 


WRITE TODAY for a copy of "A 
New Precision Machining Method"— 
the booklet that describes in detail the 
amazing economies and new efficiency 
which Porter-Cable Wet-Belt Machining 
will achieve ‘in your postwar production. 


PORTER-CABLE MACHINE CO. 
2030-11 N. Salina St., Syracuse 8, N. Y. 
STS eR 
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Macy & Co., Inc., of New York Cj 
world’s largest department store. joing 
orces two months ago with the \ 
Department Stores Co. in fo ling j 


filiated Retailers, Inc., for joint buyjy 
and promotion (BW—Aug.26 +4,p93), 

Last week six more of the natiog 
leading department stores becine ase 


ciated with Affiliated Retailers—a dey 
opment which the trade feels inevitah 
means private branding of unprec 
dented proportions. The newcomers 
the organization are Carson, Pirie, Sco 
& Co., Chicago; Kaufmann Departmen 
Store, Inc., Pittsburgh; H. & S. Pogy 
Co., Cincinnati; Ed. Schuster & C, 
Inc., Milwaukee; Sibley, Lindsay & Cup 
Rochester; and Younker Bros. Co,, De 
Moines. how 
@ New Policy—And a week earlier Mar 
shall Field & Co. of Chicago reversg 


its traditional merchandising policy }y 


EC 


Desi} 


oot 


duced solely for military use, but that 
it is laying the groundwork now for 
development of postwar sales. 
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EDICINE BY MACHINE 


Designed for mass control of athlete’s 
ot around swimming pools and 
hower rooms is the new dispenser 
hich envelopes its user’s feet with a 
¢ of prophylactic solution. Consist- 
ing of a round 34-gal. tank equipped 
ith three plunger pumps, the ma- 
thine automatically delivers a treat- 
ynt when a person stands on its 
ill top for a moment. One filling 
eats about 20,000 feet. Peda-Spray 
»., Fairfield, Iowa, makes both the 
machine and its fungus-combating 
dlution which has been accepted 
by Navy medical authorities. 


er Mar 
reverse 
blicy by 


filiating with a buying group, Associ- 
ted Merchandising Corp., in order to 
tock major household electrical appli- 
ees under a private brand. Marshall 
ied has for years manufactured tex- 
files and retailed them under its own 
name, but this is the store’s first venture 
i — labeling for other goods. 
ting the war, producer-owned, na- 

tionally advertised brands got a breather, 
but it was only that. When competition 
for materials got tough, private-brand 
distributors, who are in general depend- 
cat on smaller producers with inade- 
quate inventories, had hard sledding. 

Manufacturers who have their own 
ational brands but use their excess ca- 
pacity to make goods sold under private 
label cut off the private branders when 
the squeeze came; the producer’s own 
brand naturally came first. 
¢ Promotion Planned—But with the re- 
tum of normal supply conditions, pri- 
vate-brand distributors obviously are de- 
termined to exploit more fully than 
ever the cost-cutting and price-cutting 
economies inherent in the integration 
of distributive and producing functions. 
_As a consequence the already vague 
lines separating those two functions in 
the case of such large private branders as 


t that 
v for 
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Macy; Sears, Roebuck & Co.; Mont- 
gomery Ward & Co.; and ather big dis- 
tributors are likely to become even 
more blurred. More and more retailers 
are certain to attempt to extend their 
operations farther and farther back into 
the manufacturing field—back to the 
point of original raw material supplies. 
@ New Consumer Line?—When Macy 
with its four subsidiaries—in Atlanta, 
Augusta, Toledo, and Newark—and May 
with its seven outlets—in Akron, Los 
Angeles (two), St. Louis, Baltimore, Den- 
ver, and Cleveland—joined forces last 
summer to set up Affiliated Retailers, 
the trade thought it saw the private- 
brand handwriting on the wall. 

When the six additional stores joined 
up last week, rumors grew more definite 
of gigantic private-branding operations 
which would result in a new line of con- 
sumer goods, including such items as 
refrigerators, mattresses, and perhaps 
textiles, to be sold under the common 
trade name Classic. Reports have it 
that the line would be pe sae to other 
retailers on an exclusive basis—just one 
outlet in a city. The tremendous sales 
volume that such a combine could de- 
liver would assure rock-bottom prices 
from producers who supplied the lines. 

Macy characterizes all such talk as 

“going much too far.” 
@ Not New to Macy—Such a sales pro- 
gram is no novelty to Macy, which has 
already had experience selling its private 
brands to other unaffiliated outlets. 

In 1937, to retaliate against drug and 
cosmetic manufacturers who engineered 
the passage of state and federal fair 
trade laws setting minimum prices en 
nationally branded goods, Macy first 
offered its own line of Supremacy drugs 
and cosmetics to other dealers. 

When the war made it difficult for 
Macy to get stocks even for itself, the 
program for supplying other dealers 
languished. It has been revived with a 
vengeance—not for retaliation now but 
for profit (BW —Feb.26’44,p88). Or- 
ders are being booked, for delivery when 
circumstances permit. 

Presumably this operation will be 

carried on hand-in-hand with the antici- 
pated Associated Retailers’ promotion 
of Classic wares. 
@ For Lower Prices—Marshall Field’s ar- 
rangement with A.M.C. to supply pri- 
vate brands of refrigerators, ew wh ma- 
chines, ironers, ranges, vacuum cleaners, 
and dish washers was admittedly made 
to obtain low competitive prices, but the 
store will continue to handle national 
brands also. Frederick & Nelson, Field- 
owned Seattle department store, will 
also participate in the arrangement. 

A.M.C. has long supplied private- 
brand goods to its 23 member stores, 
but Marshall Field is the first outsider 
to use the organization’s facilities. The 
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YOU CAN MAKE 
DRILLING Extra Easy 


with 


Pressure Handle 
SKILSAW DRILL! 


SKILSAW Ferer thet 


saves time, money, manpower ! 


@ Now you can drill with extra ease 
and extra safety in any position .. . head-high, 
overhead or on ladders... by simply attaching 
this Pressure Handle to your SKILSAW DRILL 
or any make of drill. Pressure Handle gives 
the operator complete control of drilling pres- 
sure at all times . . . makes drilling easy in 
awkward positions . . . adds extra safety . . 
eliminates twist drill breakage . . . saves the 
time of an extra man with ropes or chains to 
hold the drill. 

Pressure Handle fits any electric or air 
drill equipped with a pipe handle. 


tion of Pressure Han- 
dle on your own drill- 
ing jobs. 


SKILSAW, INC. ; 
5033-43 Elston Ave., Chicage 36, 11. é 
Skilsaw Tools are sold by leading 

of hardware, automo- ~ 
tive and industrial supplies Pex 


SKILSAW 


PORTABLE ELECTRIC 
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Printweigh prevents weight errors 
on conveyor lines. 


Y 


Chemical laboratories depend 


Costly errors in materials eliminated 
Printweigh accuracy. 


by Printweigh. 


Printweigh keeps stock room Prints BIG ACCURATE weights 
reeds RIGHT! Nak olbcenead goed! 
Send for bulletins... TOLEDO SCALE COMPANY, TOLEDO, OHIO 


TOLEDO 


PRINTWEIGH 


SCALES 


Field venture suggests the A.\{.C, , 
be laying its lines to brancl 
supply non-A.M.C. stores on ; 

scale if the Affiliated Retailer 
makes progress. 

@ Started by Filene—A.M.C. 

oneer in pool buying as well 
modern merchandising tech: 
forerunner, the Retail Rese: 

(now an A.M.C. division), \ 


| in 1916 by Lincoln’ Filene, B 


partment store owner and s 
ner. ‘The original purpose of 


| ing and exchanging informati: 


expanded into other forms of 
tion and in 1918 the stores { 
private corporation for grou 
and market coverage. 
Combined sales of the 23 
stores will exceed $600,000. 
year. Approximately 50% of 
merchandise sold by the aff 
bought through A.M.C. Ope 
of the organization’s five floors of of. 
fices at Broadway and 40th St. in Ney 
York City, a fleet of A.M. 
shops thousands of manufacturers  ,\j 
over the country on individual store i. 
aera as well as group order 
aily market reports are issued 
@ Local Enterprise Stressed—l'ach of 
the A.M.C. affiliates prides itself on be. 
ing a community institution, not just a 
seller of goods. Many of them have 
grown up with the cities in which the 
are located. 
Members include J. L. Hudson of 


| Detroit, which pushes Macy in claims 


as to amount of floor space; Abraham 
Straus, largest department store 
Brooklyn in point of sales volume; I’. & 
R. Lazarus & Co., occupying a similar 
position in Columbus, Ohio; William 
Filene’s Sons Co., outstanding Boston 
specialty store; Bloomingdale Bros., for 
a number of years one of the three larg- 
est department stores in New York; and 
other such well-known emporiums as 
Joseph Horne of Pittsburgh, Bullock's 
of Los Angeles, and Burdine’s of Miami 
Throughout its history, A.M.C. has 
advocated informative labeling and high 
consumer standards and now elaims a 
arge share of credit for their general 
acceptance. 
@ Going Abroad—A.M.C. has _large- 
scale plans for postwar expansion—the 
Marshall Field tie-up is the first sam- 
ple—not only in the domestic market 
but in the foreign field. In the past it 
has done both a large import and a large 
export business, being American repre: 
sentative for 17 well-known 
throughout the world such as Harrod’s 
of London and Buenos Aires and [Iud- 
son’s Bay Co. Retail Stores of Canada. 
A year ago A.M.C. and Marshall Field 
combined their London buying offices 
for development of foreign sources of 
supply. 


stores 
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Dealer Ads Hit 


FTC takes off the gloves 
in long report on cooperative 
advertising allowances. Says 
lective system violates law. 


if the Federal Trade Commission 
jept the gloves on in the first half of its 
dudy of advertising as a factor in 
jstnbution (BW — Nov.4’44,p76), it 
tripped down to bare knuckles in the 
cond half—actually, almost two-thirds, 
wordwise. 
¢0ld FTC Target—This section of the 
xport deals with cooperative advertising 
the allowances, discounts, and sundry 
devices through which manufacturers 
ek to enlist dealer-support for their 
particular products). 

Because of the possibilities it offers 
for infringement of the Robinson-Pat- 
man law, which bans discriminatory 
ales practices, cooperative advertising 
bas long been suspect to the commis- 
son. The advertising study provides a 
yehicle for the most detailed and sweep- 
ing presentation FTC has ever given its 

sition, 
¢FTC’s Findings—Stripped to its essen- 
tials, FT'C’s views on cooperative adver- 
tising line up something like this: 

(1) Where it is nonselective (made 
available, without discrimination, to all 
a manufacturer’s dealers, distributors, or 
other outlets on a proportionally equal 
basis) cooperative advertising need not 
tun afoul of the Robinson-Patman law. 


STREAMLINED TANKER 


trailer unit developed by the Heil 
Co, Milwaukee, Wis., is built to 
catty propane and butane at about 
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But FTC points out that even such an 
apparently equitable system of allow- 
ances or discounts as one under which 
payments are directly proportionate to 
dealers’ sales volume (with no extra 
concessions to the big fellows) may be 
suspect because any such system reaches 
a vanishing point at which the receipts 
of the smallest dealers are too negligi- 
ble to enable them to make even a mod- 
est showing in comparison with their 
big competitors. Because of the expense 
and administrative difficulty involved 
when a manufacturer cooperates with 
all his dealers in sharing local dealer 
advertising, the commission believes 
most manufacturers inevitably tend to- 
ward a selective system of allowances, 
discounts, and suchlike. 

(2) Cooperative advertising on a selec- 
tive basis (extra concessions to big- 
volume outlets or “prestige” customers 
which are not fads oftered—or even 
made on demand—to less-favored deal- 
ers) FTC regards as a clear violation of 
the law. 

Such practices, the commission con- 
tends, will inevitably give the favored 
outlets an edge in competing for new 
business. It may even enable them to 
take business away from other dealers 
by giving them—insofar as advertising is 
concerned—almost the status of exclu- 
sive outlets. 

(3) The commission carries its attack 
one step further, arguing that coopera- 
tive advertising can have an adverse 
effect on competition among manufac- 
turers as well as among dealers. When 
one manufacturer in an industry adopts 
the practice of sweetening up his out- 


200-Ib. pressure—to keep them in 
liquid state. The 4,000-gal. tank has 
a 92-in. diameter and is built of 
welded steel which eliminates about 
2,000 Ib. of unneeded framework. Its 
18-in. road clearance gives the trailer 
a low center of gravity which can 
be shifted forward or back by undis- 
closed means on which patents pend. 


ARARaee 


BAGLE-A 


PAPE You can 
give your letter- 
heads prestige— 


your records strength 
and permanence 


Trust your valuable records and im- 


portant communications only to 
papers that have the stamina to 
stand up “under fire.’ Follow the 
lead of eminent business executives 


and professional men by using 


EAGLE-A 
AGAWAM BOND 


The rugged quality, fine appearance 
and durability of this extra fine grade 
come from 100% new white cotton 
clippings — the best paper making 
material. 

You can use EAGLE-A AGAWAM 
BOND with pride. It is the choice 
of men who appreciate quality, fine 
appearance and durability. Specify 
this watermarked paper by name to 
your Printer, Lithographer, Engraver 
or Stationer. 


EAGLE-A PAPERS 


AMERICAN 
WRITING PAPER 
CORPORATION 


HOLYOKE MASSACHUSETTS 


SAVE WASTE PAPER 


Parte ty 


Catalysis of such vital products as high octane gasoline, synthetic 
rubber, plastics and explosives is being carried on with the help of 
Alorco Aluminas. They are serving as catalysts, carriers and auxiliary 
catalysts. Aluminas have extremely large surface areas. They are 
strong and stable. Aluminas are pure, so there is less likelihood of side 
reactions and poisoning. You may have samples of any of the 
aluminas for trial in your own processes. Write ALUMINUM 
COMPANY OF AMERICA (Sales Agent for Atuminum ORE 
Company) 1935 Gulf Building, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 


Alorco Activated Aluminas are also assisting in certain catalytic reac- 
tions by drying the gases or organic liquids involved before they enter the 
catalyst chamber. This increases the efficiency and yield of the reactions. 


These Aluminas are suitable for catalytic ‘purposes 


Activated Alumi ACTIVE TYPES 
This is a catalytically active material when used alone or as a 
catalyst support. The pores of the granules occupy 50% of the 


particle volume. 


Hydrated Alumina C-730 

This Alumina is active after an original heating to 500° F. It has 
finer particles and greater surface area than are obtainable with 
ground natural materials, 


Tebvlor Alumi INACTIVE TYPES 
This alumina is a porous form of granular corundum produced 
from pure aluminum oxide. It is a substantially inactive catalyst 
carrier. Close mesh sizes are obtainable. 


Monohydrated Alumina D-50 

This is a substantially inactive powdered Alumina having 
crystal structure different from the usual Aluminum Trihydrate. 
The average particles are | micron in-diameter, 


ALUMINUM ORE COMPANY 


© Cluminum and Flusrine Compounds 


lets, the dealers—particula those 
which, by virtue of size or < ( 
are in a strong bargaining posit )—m,, 
demand an equal ration of t fon 
other manufacturers. The re. of ¢h, 
industry, warns FTC, may save + 
choose between matching th: we 
ufacturer’s offer and losing \alya}) 
customers. With respect to 01 indy 
try—rayon yarn manufacturing— | I'C ¢, 
presses the fear that, when » buyer’ 
market develops again after the Wa, 
financially powerful companic; wil] ys 
cooperative advertising as a w<ipon ty 
force weaker competitors into bank 
ruptcy. 

@ Practices Increased—In ¢! seller's 
market which has built up during the 
war many cooperative adverti 7 plans 
have gone into mothballs. But for the 
period covered in its study (1/939-49), 
the commission noted a marked increase 
in such practices. FTC adduces these 
reasons for the increase: 

(1) The desire of manufacturers of 
nationally advertised goods to follow 
through on national campaigns with a 
point-of-sale appeal to the consumer, 
A further incentive to manufacturers js 
offered by newspaper space-rate differen. 
tials. By turning part of his advertising 
budget over to dealers, the national ad. 


ICtion 


C man 


BANDS SNAP BACK 
At a B. F. Goodrich Co. plant 3 


worker holds an armload of rubber 
bands from the first batch produced 
by the firm for civilians since wat 
began. Under recent relaxations ot 
WPB controls (BW--Sep.9'44.p55), 
such snappy staples for stationery 
stores may be made of scrap, 
claimed, and some synthetic rubber. 
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yertise: can take reronip of the lower 
jocal advertising rates which are avail- 
sble tc them. FTC reports that, in some 
industries, manufacturers may get a big- 
ger saics return for their cooperative 
than for their national advertising 
ollar 
; (2) Dealers welcome cooperative ad- 
yertising for the obvious reason that it 
enables them to stretch their own ad- 
vertising budgets further, attracting 
more buyers for all their wares—as well 
as for the products of particular man- 
ufacturers. Cooperative advertising also 
may enable a dealer to cash in on the 
will of a nationally known manu- 
facturer (conversely, a little-known man- 
ufacturer may be able to ride on the 
coattails of an established dealer). 
In Selected Areas—F TC notes that in 
some fields where national advertising 
may have become too costly (men’s and 
boys’ clothing and collars and shirts 
are cited as examples) manufacturers 
have turned to cooperative advertising 
in selected areas “to obtain and retain 
the support of their products from 
dealers who might otherwise turn to 
kss well-known products that cost the 
dealer less and afford him an opportu- 
nity of a larger margin per sales unit.” 

The commission observes that co- 
operative advertising plans are most 
commonly adopted by manufacturers 
of nationally advertised, trademarked 
goods and further that the practice is 
most extensive among makers of “‘high- 
priced, stylish” items with wide gross 
margins. 

Earlier in the report, in discussing re- 
tail advertising, FTC had noted that 
“the heaviest expenditures [for advertis- 
ing} per dollar of sales were notably 
those in which many manufacturers of 
trademarked goods shared retail advertis- 
ing with their dealers, such as women’s 
and men’s clothing and electrical house- 
hold equipment.” 
¢ Cosmetic Field Cited—Reports to the 
commission by 60 large department 
stores showed that advertising allow- 
ances, discounts, or other sweeteners 
were most common among manufac- 
turers of toilet goods—cosmetics, per- 
fumes, soaps, shaving creams, and tooth- 
pastes. Virtually all manufacturers of 
branded cosmetics were reported as 
participating in some type of coopera- 
hve advertising. 

In the cosmetic field, FTC’s ire has 
been particularly directed against the 
industry's practice of furnishing free 
“demonstrators” to certain favored re- 
tail outlets. Last month, FTC handed 
down a cease-and-desist order against 
Elizabeth Arden, proscribing the use of 
demonstrators (BW—Oct.14'44,p22). 

Retailers reported to FTC hat co- 
operative advertising was the established 
Practice in a number of other indus- 
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a aterials handling, common to every 
production, storage and shipping operation, is accomplished 
most efficiently by versatile equipment capable of 


performing many different handling assignments— 


~~ TOWMOTOR = 


THE 24-HOUB ONE-MAN-GANG 


TOWMOTOR CORPORATION © (22) E. 152ND STREET, CLEVELAND 10, OH/0 


STRAIGHT— GAS POWERED INDUSTRIAL TRUCKS EXCLUSIVELY — SINCE 1919 


NEW AUTOMATIC PLANT HEATING EFFICIENCY 


NEW 
HORIZONTAL 
DELIVERY MODEL 
4 ” with 
© All-Copper Condenser 
© Built-in Safety Fan Guard 
© Bonderite Rust Protection 
© Sound-Silenced Casing 
Patented Direct-from-branch- 
supply-pipe Suspension 
e Patented Expansion Bend 


VERTICAL DELIVERY MODEL 


Manufacturing for peacetime markets, 
when it comes, will demand not only top production— 
but rock bottom costs. That calls for increased plant 
efficiency—and plant modernization. 

‘Begin with your plant heating equipment. Get the 
adequate, automatic, even heating of Modine Unit Heaters 
that has proved so effective in war plants. Get the advan- 


. tages of higher employee morale, lower absenteeism due 


to illnesses, and all-around increased productivity. 
’ Start a systematic program of modernization right now! 


Replace obsolete, worn-out, inefficient pipe coil ...or 


worn-out unit heaters... with Modine Unit Heaters. 
Order the additional Modine Unit Heaters you needed 
but were unable to procure before—to give you the ade- 
quate heating you should have. 

Get those Modines and save fuel—as much as 25% 
over cast iron radiation. Eliminate those high maintenance 
costs, too. 

Today’s urgently needed replacements may be strategi- 
cally and economically planned to fit into tomorrow’s re- 
converted installations. A Modine engineer will be glad 
to consult with you. Better write for descriptive Bulletins 
144 and 144-A right now. 


Modine Unit Heaters are available on a priority of AA-5 
or better . . . or, on a repair order such as “MRO.” 


Look in your phone book for Modine repre- 
sentative’s name—“Where to Buy It” section. 


MODINE MANUFACTURING CO., 1740 RACINE STREET, RACINE, WIS. 


modine 


UNIT 


HEATERS 


tries—notably, electrical househ 
ances, corsets and _ brassieres, 
dresses, sweaters, and sports 

@ Rayon Industry Criticize. 
strongest criticism is reserve: 
rayon industry. Here the « 
reviews the industry’s efforts t: 
of cooperative advertising 

which “increasingly employe: 


l appli 
men’s 
ments. 


{| resulted in such heavy financi 


as to cause their condemnati: 
branches of the industry.” 

These efforts culminated, ; 

in a move by most member 
industry to abandon cooperati 
tising entirely. The commissi 
the names of the three yarn : 
turers who held out against t! 
and who have continued cooper: 
advertising up to the present 
Celanese Sieh: American Bem): rg, and 
Tubize-Chatillon. 
e@ Customers’ Names Used—Manufac. 
turers who ceased to participate in co. 
operative advertising jointly with con- 
verters, weavers, cutters, and retailers 
continued, however, to use the names 
of prestige customers in their own ad. 
vertising. 

FTC reports: “Without exception, 
rayon manufacturers interviewed by the 
commission claimed that they cannot 
successfully advertise yarns to the con- 
sumer, and that, therefore, it is neces- 
sary to advertise the finished product in 
the form of a dress or fabric made from 
their respective yarns in order to create 
public acceptance for rayon.” 

@ Major Campaign Impending—That 
the commission considers this practice 
only slightly less acceptable than the co- 
operative advertising which it replaced 


-i3 indicated by this comment: “Neither 


of these types of advertising is furnished 
all subsequent manufacturers or all te- 
tailers handling such fabrics and gar 
ments.” 

In the light of this discussion, FTC’s 
recent complaint against Cclanese 
Corp., which charges the use of adver- 
tising allowances in violation of the 
Robinson-Patman law (BW—Oct.14'44, 


| p52), can be regarded as the opening 


gun in. a major campaign against the 
industry’s advertising practices. This 
week, FTC issued a complaint against 
N. Erlanger, Blumgart & Co., Inc., tor 
ranking converter and distributor 0 
acetate rayons, charging violation of the 
Robinson-Patman law by payment ot 
discriminatory advertising allowances 
and other services to “prestige” cus- 
tomers. 

@ Final Warning—To clinch its case 
against cooperative advertising, }TC 
closes with a final warning—that the 
granting of advertising allowances on 4 
general basis may increase an industry s 
costs to the point where “consumer 
prices of manufacturers’ nationally ad- 
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VEGONVERSIO 


i | WILL BE SIMPLER 
IN DIVERSIFIED NEW YORK STATE 


<b DATE, 11 percent—that’s 17 billion dollars 
w 


orth — of the nation’s war goods has been 
produced in New York State—in its large plants 
and in the multiplicity of varied small business 
units which constitute the backbone of its enter- 
prise system. __ 

This is why reconversion will be simpler here: 

Only seven percent of the government-built 
war plants are located in this State. ‘The bulk of 
our war goods has been made in previously estab- 
lished plants—and in new plants built with pri- 
vate capital with an eye to future expansion. No 
ghost towns for the Empire State! 

Furthermore, New York’s war production is 
largely in lines in which it leads in peacetime 
—diversified lines such as optical instruments, 
photographic equipment, food, clothing, electrical 
equipment, etc. The same experienced and sta- 
bilized labor and the same machines can quickly 
turn to making the products of peace when vic- 
tory is won. 


What This Miuas To You 


This means less dislocation of labor now—to find 
“jobs with a peacetime future”’—less dislocation 
of labor when peace comes. It means a quicker 


flow of processed and semi-processed material. 
Less disturbance of the “market at your door- 
step”’ of 13,500,000 people with a high per capita 
income. When the green light goes on, New York 
will be ready. 


Use These Services 


We shall be glad to assist you regarding plant 
locations; supply information on manpower and 
other economic factors; help get you a preview 
on taxes for a new enterprise; give technical ser- 
vice on new materials, new products; help promote 
opportunities in foreign trade. These and many 
other services are available at our offices through- 
out the State. 


Accept This New Book 


We have just prepared and published a 
new book entitled ‘‘New York Means Busi- 
ness.” It is packed from cover to cover 
with facts businessmen want to know. We 
should like to send you a copy—free and 
without obligation. Merely request it on 
your business letterhead. 


ADDRESS: M. P. CATHERWOOD 
COMMISSIONER 
NEW YORK STATE DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE, 
ALBANY 1, NEW YORK 


NEW YORK MEANS BUSINESS 


BALL and ROLLER BEARINGS 
Standard and Special 


FROM 6” INSIDE DIAMETER TO 100” OUTSIDE DIAMETER 
COMMERCIAL FINISH OR ULTRA-PRECISION 


Spherical Roller Bearings 
Radial Ball Bearings - Thrust Ball Bearings 
Radial Roller Bearings - Thrust Roller Bearings 
Taper Roller Bearings 
Shocight ow Seffalgning . Eaton Hoary Dey on Special Leght Type 


LIGHT WEIGHT NON-METALLIC CAGES OR STANDARD BRONZE TYPE 


+ Early Deltuery « 


PRECISION MACHINE WORK OR GRINDING 
7) unusual accuracy mn large daamelers 


ATMOSPHERE HARDENING + FLAME HARDENING + PRECISION HEAT TREATING 
METALLURGICAL LABORATORY + MICROSCOPY AND PHYSICAL TESTING 


the 


” of ext hy precise, 


wnvwally torge boll end roller beor ngs 


vertised brands becom: . }, 
favor the developmen: >; dist 
owned brands and the sof ys) 
or unadvertised brands lower 
This development, FT( notes 
was strongly marked in ~ mep, 
ing field before the wa 
On this point, t 

shrewdly inserted the « 
big department store: ‘ 

to our satisfaction, at le. 
merchandise is more ey 


COm 
ment 
have 
that ' 
sive,’ 


STORE SALES ANA. YZEp 


A recent analysis of \\ilwa 
partment stores sales by the Fedd 
serve Bank of Chicago, compari 
with 1942, turns up sone int 
previews of 1944 Christnias shopg 

More than twice as much ie 
sold in December than in any 
month. December also accoy 
20% of the year’s total sales of 
21% of handbag sales; 23% of y¢ 
underwear and negligees; 22% of 
and 17% of neckwear and sq 
vember and December account fo 
of the entire year’s sales of infants 
Only women’s and misses’ coats 1 
year-end peak; their heaviest sale 
in March. 

The study also shows the ef 
war shortages on Milwaukee 4 
ment store sales: greatest decline 
radios, phonographs, and musq 
struments, and household app 
volume declined 71% in 1943 
1942. Less critical lincs, ho 
showed substantial increases: dra 
and curtains, 17%; floor coverings, 
boys’ clothing and furnishings, 
linens and towels, 30%; piece g 
34%; muslins and sheetings, 4! 
fants’ wear, 44%; and neckwear 
scarfs, 49%. 


WAR GROUP TO GO ON 


The well-publicized cooperative 
ufacturing group, Grand Rapids | 
tries, Inc. (BW —Sep.4'43,p34), sie 
paring to continue after the wat. Bp 
group unites 15 companies in cca, 
ized raw material procurement, jo o 
gineering research, standardizati 
material and production control 
tralized machine shop repair service 
an associated warehouse that pci 
using poo! car rail shipments ft 

Merchandising is beginning to aig. 
the outfit’s attention, primarily frou, 
angle of improving its manufactu 
G.R.I1. lately completed a mail sun4 
25,000 furniture merchandisers and 
tomers to learn how tastes ma\ 
changed during the war. Today’ 
erences: traditional designs for } 
rooms and dining rooms; modem: 
signs for bedrooms. 
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vil’s-eye” 


below you, is Berlin. A sprawling 

polis, spread like a rug at your feet. 

our target isn’t Berlin. It’s a frac- 

of a square inch in the over-all 

ic—the hangars and fighter planes 
pelhof Airdrome. 


u are bombardier of the lead ship 
formation of Boeing Flying For- 
s. The flak has been bad all the 
in, but you've forgotten it, intent 
bur job. You've taken over now, 
ng the Fort straight and true on her 
ng run. The tiny patch of earth 
¢ aiming at is clear in your bomb- 
Your fingers do their work at the 
split second. “Bombs away!” 


THAT scENE, repeated thousands of 
times, by thousands of Army Air Force 
crews over pin-point targets in German- 
held Europe, paved the way for the 
greatest invasion of all military history by 
destroying much of the enemy’s ability 
to wage war. 

Such strategic bombing was pioneered 
by the U. S. Army Air Forces. Key to 
its success was the ability to hit the 
target. This required daylight operation 
with the American precision bombsight 
— which, in turn, required an airplane 
capable of reaching the target in day- 
light, through intense opposition, and 
getting back again. 

It was the Boeing Flying Fortress 
which made it possible for the Allies to 


Tempelhof Airdrome, Berlin, above, during 
Fortress bombardment. Official OW! photograph. 


begin this operation in 1942, and to 
continue it consistently since that time. 

Today the same program is being 
carried out against Japan... by the 
huge new Boeing B-29 Superfortresses, 
which carry a heavier bomb load farther, 
faster and higher than any planes ever 
have before. The Flying Fortresses and 
Superfortresses are Boeing's effort to give 
American airmen the best possible weap- 
ons for accomplishing their difficult and 
hazardous missions. 

Soundly and honestly designed, engi- 
neered and manufactured, Boeing prod- 
ucts have always done more than was 
expected of them. Tomorrow, as today, 
any product “Built by Boeing” is bound 
to be good. 


‘AS OF THE FLYING FORTRESS « THE NEW 8-29 SUPERFORTRESS + THE STRATOLINER « PAN AMERICAN CLIPPERS BOE I NG 


Employers Mutual 
compensation insur- 
ance coverage includes 
more than substantial 
premium savings 
through dividends to 
policyholders, The 
conservation of losses 
through accident pre- 
vention create addi- 
tional savings through 
the reduction of rates. 


Sophie 


LIABILITY INSURANCE 
COMPANY OF WISCONSIN 


Offices in Principal Cities of the United States 
Consult Your Local Telephone Directory 


Dryers Click 


Home laundry appliance 
passes tests, but early marketing 
will be on an exploratory basis. 


Heavy demand is forecast. 


Electric or gas clothes dryers have 
emerged successfully from tests made 
under actual home laundry conditions, 
but extensive marketing of this com- 
paratively new household appliance in 
the first postwar years probably will be 
on an exploratory basis. 

@ Power Problem—When the elements 
of price, performance, and public ac- 

tance have been ascertained, prob- 
ably in regions where manufacturers can 
install and service. dryers with economy, 
the appliance will be ready for national 
promotion, according to a recent con- 
sumer reaction survey conducted by 
Electrical Merchandising, a McGraw- 
Hill publication. 

Outside potential market for dryers 
would appear to be the more en 
18,000,00 U. S. owners of clothes 
washers. Actually, however, with electric 
dryeis in their present stage of develop- 
ment requiring 220 v. and drawing 
4,500 watts, the first market would 


Fast, Error-Proot 
ECONOMICAL COPIES 


with 


HUNTER 
ELECTRO-COPYIST 
. the modern way to reproduce 


Paper work including anything drawn, 
printed, typed, written or photographed, that 
now takes draftsmen, cle: or typists urs 
to copy, can be reproduced accurately, in- 
expensively, in a fraction of the time, with 
a Fianeer Electro-Copyist. 


For the engineering department, Electro- 
Copyist copies with speed and exactness 
sketches, marked-up details or loaned prints, 
as well as making durable photo-tracings on 
linen or vellum. 


For the office, Electro-Copyist meets one 
copying emergency after another, so simply 
that the office boy can do the work with a 
few minutes’ instruction. 


Ask for an Electro-Copy- 
ist demonstration or write 
today for our interesting 
mew booklet that is virtu- 


ally a treatise on photo- 


copying work. 


pore lie in the more than 3,500,000 
‘homes already equipped with three- 
wire electric service entrances for elec- 
tric cooking and water heating. Buyers 
of gas dryers would not, of course, be 
confronted with the problem of an elec- 
tric service for the high load, but would 
need power for the fan and tumbler as 
well as an adequate gas supply. 

e Cabinet Design—From the consumer 
standpoint, the dryer would seem to 
eliminate the last step in drudgery con- 
nected with home laundering—the lift- 
ing and lugging of baskets of wet clothes 
to the clothes line outdoors where then 


| the time-consuming operation of hang- 
| ing up the clothes to dry must also be 


one. 

Postwar dryers will be of cabinet 
design to fit into the housewife’s idea 
of a streamlined home laundry. Actual 
drying will be handled in a revolving 
tumbler which will toss clothes over and 
over, slowly and gently, while a fan 
blows heated air through them. 


_ @ Rapid Drying—An average washer load 


of clothes contains about 5 Ib. of mois- 


| ture which the dryer will damp-dry 


(ready for ironing) in 15 to 20 minutes, 
and completely dry, for those clothes 
not requiring ‘ironing, in slightly longer 
time. 

A typical home dryer will hold a 
maximum washer load of 9 Ib. of dry 
clothes, and up to 18 Ib. of wet clothes 


at a time. Heating elements will be 


protected against overhea: \¢ }y 
mostat and controlled by hy; 
the latter adjustable to 
dryness desired. 

@ Confined to Basement— , tig , 
pig operation of dryers ty main 
ems developed—moisture « \uded 
drying process will conti: « to 
the dryer to the basement ond th 
for some form of lint tra Cate 
byproduct of the drying . tion, 
has been supplied by a sin.ple clo 
vice. Few housewives us.ic the 
ance, however, offered © )jectioy 
these points. 

Production of dryers is « urrent} 
centrated in the hands c/ two 
Lovell Manufacturing Co. of Er 
manufacturers of wringer: and y, 
rolls for the washing machine ind 
and Hamilton Manufacturing 
Two Rivers, Wis., which. it js 
stood, will also make drycrs for ¢ 
builders of washing machines. 
© Sales Outlook—To date less tha 
000 units have been made. Mz 
them have been used in cxperime 
homes. 

A manufacturer's survey of 7,00( 
ilies in one area, which revealed 
sires on the part of 44.2% for 
matic washers, 35% for ironers, 
showed that 23.6% wanted dre 
though they never have had a chan 
buy them. One manufacturer esti 
that the country will absorb 1,84 
clothes dryers, with one out of 
ten washer owners being a pot 
prospect. 


deg 


Ap. 


In the postwar home an auto 
new clothes dryer (right), Wi 
promises to outmode the bac 
clothes line, may stand alongside 
washing machine. Wet wash: goes 
the front opening, comes out ! 1 
utes later all ready for ironing. 
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bel Law Upheld 


Drug manufacturers are 
| responsible for labeling on 
wmer packages put up by 
‘butors of products. 


the 9g 
Main 
uded 
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jg manufacturers who ship in bulk 
stributors are responsible for the 
jing used by distributors on the 
wmer package, under a circuit court 
jon now upheld by the U.S. Su- 
» Court’s refusal to entertain an 
»] sought by the Arner Co. of 


trent] 
two 
of Exj 
and W 
ne ind 
ing : 


blo. 
)A Upheld—The court’s action es- 
shes the ——- of Food & Drug 
istration regulations detailing the 
due that a drug manufacturer 
t follow to assure himself that his 
iyct will not be misbranded when 
wches the public. Such assurance is 
quisite to exemption from com; 
abeling on the bulk container. 
aders in the proprietary medicine 
regard the decision as a deterrent 
mall-fry competitors whose ethics 
questionable. 
isbranding Charged—In the present 
Amer Co. was shipping in drums 
be owner of the formula, Paul Case 
ockton, Mass. Drums were labeled: 
geal Formula Tablets—No. 2. The 
» | 4 MMuct contained herein must be 
. Se ed and labeled at the point of des- 
* Po'Giition before sale.” 

tizure was made in Case’s plant and 
libel charged misbranding by rea- 
of the absence of any statement of 
¢ ingredients, directions, and warn- 
against misuse. 

labeling Guaranteed—In defense, 
x Co. contended it had met the 
ements of law and regulations by 
ng a guarantee from Case that he 
d relabel the tablets according to 
This, the company contended, met 
quirements for exempting the bulk 
ment from labeling. 

ne court held otherwise, stating that 
i Congress intended an outright ex- 
tion of bulk shipments from the 
jing requirements without restrictive 
of se sort, there would have 
no need for it to provide for regu- 
is formulating the exem tion; the 
vould have simply stated the exemp- 


to Food—The court’s ac- 
im the drug case may be useful to 
in enforcing labeling regulations in 
food field, as there is a parallel pro- 
ba in the food section of the law. 
gsidef—A’s policy in enforcing the law, 

ne interest of consumer protection, 
rh Oty responsibility for violation 

- "ER ‘0 the source of the product. 
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Prominent Users of Strathmore Letterhead Papers: No. 53 of a Series 


Is your letterhead | 
“ON THE BEAM”? 


Every two minutes throughout the day and night, from some 
airport in the United States, or Canada, or Mexico, an American Airlines 
Flagship takes off on a flight, vital today to winning the war. Tomorrow 
the Route of the Flagships will play an increasingly important part in 


the peacetime world. 


American Airlines letterhead, on fine Strathmore paper, ex- 
presses the position and power of this great company. Your letterhead, 
too, should be “on the beam”... should get your story home. Today, when 
lighter weight paper must be used, quality is paramount. The Strathmore 


watermark is your assurance of that quality. 
Strathmore Papers for Letterheads: Strathmore Parchment, 


Strathmore Script, Strathmore Bond, Thistlemark Bond, 
Alexandra Bond, Bay Path Bond and Alexandra Brilliant. 


STRATHMORE 2:7 


Strathmore Paper Company, West Springfield, Massachusetts 
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For years one of Union Metal’s best- 
known peacetime products was the 
tapered, tubular steel foundation pile. 
Its lightness, strength, and easy ex- 
tendability made cast-in-place piled 
foundations safer, faster, and cheaper 
to install. Contractors and engineers 
used them everywhere . . . to build 
better foundations for bridges, high- 
way overpasses, buildings. 


Then came the war and the imme- 
diate need for countless numbers of 
cargo-handling booms to equip our 
new-born merchant fleet. 


Working to exacting Maritime 
Commission specifications, Union 
Metal engineers adapted the basic 
Monotube tapered steel principle to 
this new use. The result was the Mon- 
otube tapered steel b00m now in action 
on the seven seas ... balanced, light 
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in weight, strong ...used by the Army, 
Navy, and Merchant Marine alike. 


During the last two years these 
tapered booms have handled millions 
of tons of munitions, weapons, food, 
and lend-lease material. Like the suc- 
cessful peacetime product from which 
they sprang, they’re an example of 
the better design, better engineering, 
better craftsmanship which goes into 
all Union Metal products . . . which 
could go into the things yow sell. 


If the products you're planning for 
postwar call for steel fabrication, why 


not get in touch with us now? For, ' 


although our manufacturing facili- 
ties are devoted to war production, 
the advice and assistance of our skilled 
engineers and designers are avail- 
able to you now. The Union Metal 
Manufacturing Co., Canton 5, Ohio. 


| Harvard studies. Net ; rofits 
| as chains lag. 


Small Stores G 


Independents’ favo 
position is emphasized jn 


The apparently fay - 


which small independ t st at 

gained over larger stores and chai ‘ 
ing the war is documented ii: two s slig 
recently published by the I arvardjilme upt 
versity’s Bureau of Business Rega. 1 


@ Studied 367 Stores—Opcratinglimains h 


sults of Department and Specialty sma 
in 1943” includes a study of 367 dq larg 
ment stores with total net sales 9 
049,895,550; these stores experier 
16% over-all sales increase in 194 


1942. 
The bureau finds that in spite of 
wartime difficulties as mercha 
shortages and government control 
stores had slightly increased net p 
after taxes, in 1943 over 1942, ] 
not the result of increased gross m 
—which declined slightly from 38,7 
38.4% of total sales—but of decrea 
operating expense percentages 
32% to 29% of total sales). 
@ Favorable Net Profit—The tre 
emphasized by the experience of 
stores. Unlike previous years, their 
net profit in relation to sales vo 
was as favorable as that of large 
because of their distinctly higher r: 
sales increase. : 
The study demonstrates how exp 
and profit rates are favorably influe 
by substantial sales increases over a 
period of time. For example, de 
ment stores which had sales increa 
30% or more in 1943 over 1942 sh 
a drop of 4.6% in total expense 
while stores with sales increases of 
than 10% showed a drop in the 
expense rate of only 1.1%. 
However, even department sf 
with less than 10% sales increase d 
1943 experienced a drop in the tota 
pense rate—probably the result of sp 
wartime conditions such as empl 
shortages. 
@ More Cash Sales—Some other § 
ings: (1) There was an understand 
marked increase in the importanc 
ready-to-wear sales, and strong decn 
in home furnishing sales. (2) Base 
store sales increased only 8.9%, 
pared with 17.8% increase in ! 
store sales. (3) Despite help short 
self-service methods have not ? 
widely used. (4) Cash and C.O.D.] 
chase represent 58% of total si 
marked increase over 1942. 
The Bureau’s “Expenses and Pr 
of Limited Price Variety Stores in 1? 
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s up the currently favorable posi- 
. of independent variety dealers, 
pared with chain stores. Independ- 
« rate of sales increase, 1943 over 


a > was 18%, compared with 14% for 
J in ins, while their earnings before 
ofits mes . of sales, compared with 
wins 0. 
- Chains Lag—'The study reveals 
jhtening up in variety chain opera- | 
© pole: @ decline in the rate of sales in- 
toresiifese and in the rate of expense re- | 
chainjilmetion, with gross nig showing a 
two s slight decline—the first reversal of 
rvardjme uptrend that had persisted since 
Resim, In 1942 both small and large 
ratingimains had equal rates of sales pohos 
ialty gnall chains held this rate in 1943 
367 dm large chains did not. 
les off The bureau finds that long-term 
crienflmmgeds for variety chains are similar to 
1949ioe of department stores: (1) Gross 
wins showed a rising trend until 
ite of. (2) Total expense rate has de- 
erchaammacd since 1938 to slightly below the 
ntrol@imme! level. (3) Net profit has increased 
iet pimedily since 1938, although net gain 
2. ‘T taxes has declined because of ob- 
SS maqampus Teasons. 
38.7 fiome Advantages—The study indicates 
ecreagimmt independent variety stores appar- 
es. By experienced no a disad- 
tage in comparison with either small 
- tremimliartment stores or small chain organ- 
> of @iBtons. Actually, they had an advan- 


their 
‘S VO} 
1ge g 
rer Ti 


e over small chains in gross margin, 
xnse, and earnings—possibly as a re- 
tcf tie-ins with buying groups with 
ch most of the reporting stores are 
untarily affiliated (BW —Aug.5’44, 


). 
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Still in the experimental stage is a 


W exp 
nflue 
era § 
e, de 


iCreas 


+2 shaw market research service which Dun 
ense (Bradstreet, Inc., hopes to have ready 
es offMly next year. The company will 
the @i@ke use of its own branch office records 


lecting stores that will assure ac- 


it sifiate sampling, and will use a store 
ise dugentory auditing technique like that 
> total A.C. Nielsen Co. The service will 


of spé 


confined to products sold in 
empl 


res, at first, and will probably be 
nched in New England. . . . Tele- 
n won't lack distribution channels 
a the time comes: Fred H. Fidler 
'15 years J. Walter Thompson Co. 
0 department organizer) and un- 
med partners last week set themselves 
a Cine-Television Studios—televi- 
consultants and production super- 
is. Since the country boasts only 
transmitters at present, much of 
t television work is experimental. 
anwhile, a division of the firm, Mo- 
Picture Networks, functions as a 


ocery 


her { 
stand 
rtanca 


dec 


d Progitnbuting agency for sponsored mo- 
in 194 picture films. 
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Most people think time is 
something you can’t buy. 


But when you invest in a 
Todd Protectograph Check 
Signer, you’re buying time, as 
well as safety, efficiency and 
control. 


TIME — ordinarily wasted in 
hand-signing operations. 


SAFETY— provided by auto- 
matic Todd features and guar- 
anteed by bond. 


EFFICIENCY —assured by 


ROCHESTER & NEW YORK 
OFFICES IN Alt 


PRINCIPAL CITIES By 


more than forty years of re- 
search and engineering skill. 


CONTROL —because two 
keys, activating two locks, are 
required to put the machine 
into operation. 


Todd check signing MACHINES 
—hand or electric to suit your 
needs and your budget—are 
adaptable to every check sign- 
ing operation. We will send 
further information gladly 
without obligating you in any 
way. 


— TTR 


THE TODD CO., INC., ROCHESTER 3, N.Y. 


Please let us have the facts about Todd Check 
Signers and how they speed up operation, save 
executive time, and increase safety and control. 


Company. 


Address. 


BW-11-11-44 
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THE REGIONAL MARKET OUTLOOK 


A summary of industrial, agricultural, and other trends, affecting the income and general business prospects jy 
twelve Federal Reserve districts of the nation for most recent month. (Last month's report: BW—Oct7’44, 


@ Boston—With only 10% of the nation’s 
factory workers a year ago, New England 
has accounted for almost 20% of the na- 
tional job decline in manufacturing. Massa- 
chusetts war jobs in electrical and radio 
work, for example, are still ahead of 1943, 
and the over-all drop is due more to attri- 
tion of labor forces in cotton, woolen, 
clothing, shoe, and related basic cetime 
lines—though ship work has faltered in 
Maine, for instance, and engine plants in 
Connecticut have steadily lost manpower. 

Actually, industrial job rosters by now 
have dipped below the peak peacetime levels 
of 1941—an indication of the probable em- 
ployment trend once victory brings service- 
men back into the regional labor market. 
Expansion of the industrial labor force here 
when war came was limited by the already 
high degree of industrialization, reflected, 
for one thing, in the high proportion of 
women working. 


@ New York—This metropolis’ apparel in- 
dustry is getting along with fewer workers 
than a year ago, but work is steadier and 
longer, and production and payrolls have 
held up. Indeed, total manufacturing in- 
come has not declined over the past year, 
as it has in the nation. With shipping, 
amusement, financial, and similar nonfactory 
activity strong, the city is probably gaining 
on the nation incomewise, for the first 
time during the war. 

Shssiee, Dhidhenston, Rochester, and Pat- 
erson make the best year-to-year payroll 
comparisons in the district; Bridgeport, Jer- 
sey City, Utica, and Schenectady, the worst, 
with Buffalo and Yonkers not far behind. 
In general, total nonfarm jobs in the district 
outside of New York City itself have fallen 
somewhat more, percentagewise, during the 
past twelve months than they have in the 


- nation—and total income has followed the 


employment trend. 
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@ Cleveland—Minor new construction has 
been set for Sandusky, Akron, Warren, 
Ironton, and other spots, and for the most 
part, business in the region is holding to 
peak levels pending victory in a 
Employment is easing a bit less than else- 
where, with manpower shortage squeezing 
coal and steel, and a few layoffs coming in 
aircraft. The percentage decline in factory 
jobs from a year ago runs around 5% in 
almost all cities in the district. 

Initial reconversion shocks are apt to be 
greater here than in most regions, but be- 
cause of the concentration on durable goods 
lines most in postwar demand, income will 
rebound after the first transition. 

Farm receipts are doing about as well as 
nationally—-a little worse in Ohio, but a 
bit Better in eastern Kentucky. Crops com- 
pare unevenly with 1943—tobacco, wheat, 
and oats up, but corn, hay, and pasture 
down. 
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@ Richmond—Employment as a whole has 
fallen more in this region over the past 
year than in the nation, with the worst de- 
clines in Maryland around Baltimore war 
factories, and the least in West Virginia 
around Charleston’s chemical plants. Gov- 
ernment jobs in Washington also are shrink- 
ing now, and Hampton Roads shipyards 
have lost considerable labor, with a Russian 
postwar order for turbines the only bright 
spot in the outlook there. 

Meantime, the income emphasis is shift- 
ing to the south of the district. Peacetime 
lines there—cigarette, paper, rayon, cotton 
textiles, hosiery, furniture, lumber, etc.— 
will need more labor even during recon- 
version and will finally be able to get it. 
Also, the expanded tobacco, cotton, and 
other crops will boost this year’s farm in- 
come gains ahead of the nation’s, especially 
in North Carolina, while receipts lag in the 
north. 
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@ Philadelphia—Despite further losses 
textile and shipbuilding industries, p 
have continued to hold up somewhat 


than the nation’s over the summer, g = 
had in the spring (BW —Jun.10%4 
That holds for the Philadelphia ind or: 


area, as well as for the district as a 
Williamsport and Wilmington have s logic 


the worst losses; Scranton has md 
best gain. thou 

Though it’s common knowledge t hi 
region’s income has trailed the - 
average during the war because the «4 
war industries failed to expand as sha a 
elsewhere, it may be even more sig 
that the district’s share of U. S. emplo bet 
in nondurable lines—textiles, cl ned 
shoes, food, paper, and printing~am 
off between 1939 and 1943. Losses in 1 
district standbys imply permanent red 1944 


of relative income position as a result 
war. 


@ Atlanta—District shipyards have com 


their own this year, more than doublig jor, 
year-ago tate of merchant vessel laung 44 
while national production has fallegi yo 
Similarly, superbomber and cargo plan grov 
put has soared. As a result, employmei 1.4. 
risen a bit in such war plants, whe 


has fallen in most of the rest of the 1 
Atlanta, Birmingham, and New Gi ang 
show up best on year-ago comparisongi rece 

Florida citrus was hit by last the 
hurricane, after getting off to a betta Ne 
than a year ago, but even so, receipts $3 Qj), 
top 1943’s comfortably. Cotton yic@i 2b). 
up through the region, except in L in § 
though diversion of acreage will a v 
crop in Georgia and Alabama, 100.3% ter 
high level of farm income so fat PHM one 
will carry the year’s gains above UM thi, 
tion’s in most sections—rounding OG Kay 
other better-than-average year for OME coy 
trict. halt 
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-A GUIDE TO INCOME TRENDS 


Labor supply—and consequently industrial income—is shrinking faster in some regions than others, as war produc- 
tion holds its pace into the winter. Most farm areas due to close 1944 with substantial gains in receipts. 


¢Chicago—Prospects for this heavy goods 
rgion during reconversion are bright, de- 


ite the problem of changing over auto 
ts. Such major lines as farm imple- 
ments, rail equipment, trucks, and indus- 
trial machinery will have minor techno- 
ical difficulties in rising to meet currently 
gnsatisfied needs. Also, there is some 
thought that V-E Day cutbacks won’t hit 
s hard as nationally, use of the promi- 
nence of Pacific war weapons in this dis- 
tict’s arsenal. The postwar outlook gen- 
erally, of course, is better than average. 
Currently, factory employment is falling, 
but not as sharply as elsewhere, and payrolls 
awe still inching up. Farm income is re- 
cording approximately the national 10% 
gin over 1943 returns, fairly uniformly 
through the district. Thus, total income for 
1944 will advance more than the national 
average, closing the 1939-1944 war period 
with at least “par” increases. 


@ St. Louis—A $60,000,000 plant for Cam- 
den, Ark., is the latest in recent blueprints 
for arms expansion in this region for the 
artillery program—the bulk of which, how- 
ever, has not been translated from paper 
into actual employment gains, and isn't apt 
to be before V-E Day. Rather, spot recon- 
versions and postwar expansions will prob- 
ably provide more job gains in coming 
months than the new war programs, whose 
primary effect has been to arrest what was 
a steep payroll decline last winter and spring. 
Louisville is still outstanding among the 
larger centers. 

Crop gains—in cotton, tobacco, corn, 
wheat, rice, oats, soybeans, and hay—have 
been retained over recent weeks, assuring 
at least average improvement in farm te- 
ceipts for the year. Fruit and vegetable 
yields are substantially higher than 1943, 
with pears, up 75%, and peaches, up 200%, 
the outstanding examples. 


@ Twin Cities—In the wake of a bigger 
wheat crop, farmers in the region now can 
boast $100,000,000 worth more corn than 
last year. And following the whole war 
time trend within the district, the Dakotas 
have gained most, from wheat in the north 
and corn in the south. In addition, western 
ranges and eastern pastures continue in ex 
cellent shape, thus saving on feed bills. Hay 
is the only feed crop smaller than in 1943. 

Factory jobs locally are down less sharply 
from a year ago than generally, and need for 
thousands more construction workers to 
complete the new powder plant resulted in 
a tighter labor-supply classification here a 
month ago. Eau Claire, Wis. (BW—Oct.7 
’44,p36), has its heavy tire output under 
way and employment is recovering fast. The 
seasonal letdown in ore shipments is about 
to hit Duluth-Superior as well as other ore 
towns, and shipbuilding jobrolls there are 
easing, too. 


Kansas City—Corn is turning out even 
better than anticipated, excellent sorghum 
and other crops are being harvested, and 
next year’s winter wheat is up in good 
growth, providing lamb pasturage. All this 
teflects the basic fact that rainfall in the 
past six months has been normal or above, 
giving excellent moisture in the season past, 
and reyes Pagar: for the future. sie 38 
receipts will make above-ave ins for 
the full year—with corn the Soe in 
Nebraska, wheat in Kansas, and cotton in 
Oklahoma. Prospects are primarily favor- 
able, however, because of the general gains 
in feed supplies. 

With industrial employment running bet- 
ter than nationally, except at Denver and 
one or two other spots, total income again 
this year will outrun the nation’s, with 
Kansas and Nebraska still doing best. Dis- 
covery of a new Oklahoma oil field may help 
halt the decline in district output. 


@ Dallas—Though cotton is no longer “king” 
in this southern region—and hasn’t been for 
years—the drop in yield and acreage below 
1943 will contribute to a general lag of farm 
receipts, which so far have trailed the na- 
tion’s anyway. With com and hay down, 
barley and sorghums up from 1943, the feed 
situation also is only “fair” compared to the 
nation’s, and the condition of range cattle 
is “average.” The main 1944 farm achieve- 
ment has been to harvest crops in face of 
the labor shortage resulting from munitions 
manufacturing. 

In general, war work has held up better 
than expected. Employment at Dallas’ air- 
craft plant, first slated for a 50% cut, has 
been sustained by new contracts, ordnance 
plants have benefited all summer from the 
emphasis upon artillery ammunition, and 
chemical works have on expanding job- 
rolls. The one big face he is in Army 
camp personnel, now largely overseas. 
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@San Francisco—While the industrial in- 
come advance this year may have slowed 
down behind the national pace, due to con- 
tinued migration eastward and other de- 
clines in the labor force, there still is some 
question just how badly this region will be 
hurt by V-E Day cutbacks. 

In general, the sharper expansion of war 
work here than nationally means a sharper 
postwar drop in income, too. But one sus- 
taining influence when the Japanese war 
receives exclusive attention will be the in- 
creased shipment of war supplies and ex- 
pansion of bases. Also, cutbacks here may 
be smaller than in the East, due to concen- 
tration on superbombers, cargo planes, ship 
repairs, and naval vessels. A smaller pro- 
portion of any cutbacks will be reabsorbed 
in reconversion, of course, but in the net, 
this district’s income may do as well in 1945 
as the nation’s. But agriculturally, fruits and 
vegetables may suffer sharp price declines. 
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SAVE those man-hours with this rapid one-hand 
Hansen Tacker. Speeds production, assembly, ship- 
ping. Drives into wood, tin or thin 

metal. Widely used. /nvestigote. @sgveeT 


A.L. HANSEN MFG. CO. 


5130 ef CHICAGOGO IL 


OUTSTANDING 
OPPORTUNITY 


for an Experienced 
Production Man 


A well-established and expanding 
food company, located in New York 
State, manufacturing both canned 
and packaged products, is looking 
for a man well grounded in produc- 
tion work. He must have had ex- 
perience in production planning, 
raw material handling, Union and 
employee relations, and the main- 
tenance of high standards of clean- 
liness and safety. - 

This position offers a competent 
man a good salary with an excellent 
opportunity for advancement. 

Answer in detail, outlining past 
experience, age, present connec- 
tion and salary. All answers will 
be treated confidentially. (Persons 
now in essential war work will not 


be consider¢d.) 


Write today to: Box 420, 
Business Week, 330 West 42nd 
St.. New York 18, N. Y. 


LABOR 


Wages or Salary? 
Despite chilly reception 
in NWLB and industry, C.L.O. is 
pushing guaranteed annual 
wage for hourly workers. 


Partially obscured by organized 
labor’s demands for adjustment of the 
Little Steel formula is an issue which 
has aroused workers in the nation’s 
heavy industries, and now is to be the 
prime objective of the C.I.O. for 1945. 
e@ Guaranteed Wage—This week that 
issue—a guaranteed annual wage—was 
before the National War Labor Board 
in its consideration of “fringe’”” demands 
of the C.I.O. in the Little Steel case— 
issues not related too closely to the 
union’s demands for a 17¢-an-hour wage 
increase now barred by ceilings on pay 
raises. 

The board heard arguments on the 
guaranteed wage issue, then instructed 
Lloyd K. Garrison, a public member, to 
draft a report as a basis for a board 
decision. 

@ Based on 40-Hour Week—The guar- 
anteed annual wage would be based 
upon a 40-hour week and a minimum 


weekly wage computed frei: 
straight-time earnings .for 01 
ceding a new contract, plu 
upward wage revision to compensate 
loss of overtime and other war , 
gency increments. 
A worker now making $1 <1 hou; 
$52 with overtime, for a 48-hour we 
would receive $46.80 for a 40h¢ 
week, and a guaranteed annual wage 
$2,433.60. : 
@ Wide Acceptance—Included jn 4 
current demands of the United Stg 
workers of America (C.I.0.) on ¢ 
NWLB (BW-—Apr.1’44,p15), the p 
posal since has spread to other indust 
(General Motors, Aluminum Co. 
America, General Electric, and the m¢ 
packers) and has struck a popular ch: 
at a number of C.I.O. conventions. 
To workers, particularly in the he; 
industries, it has been a new and stro 
rallying cry for C.I.O. These work 
who during the war period have enjoy 
the benefits of the 52-week work ye 
are reluctant to go back to the unc 
tainty of alternating weeks, and so 
times months, of work and _ idlené 
while mills build up backlogs of ord 
sufficient to justify operation. 
Through Philip Murray, president 
C.1.O. and of the steelworkers’ uni 
and an original advocate of the guar 


Guaranteed annual wages are not 
new in industry, but they have been 
restricted in th past to consumer 
|| goods and service and distribution 
|| industries. Notable among compan- 
ies with long-established plans are 
the Nunn-Brush Shoe Co. and the 
|} Geo. A. Hormel & Co. 

|| © Plans on File—A report to the Na- 
tional War Labor Board by its re- 
|] search and statistical staff during 
hearings on the C.1I.O. annual wage 
|| demand showed that in March, 
|| 1944, 57 annual wage plans were on 
file with the Wage & Hour Division 
|| of the Dept. of Labor. 

Of the 55 of these considered, 43 
gave guarantees of annual employ- 
ment, twelve a definite annual wage. 
But in some instances only small 
basic work crews or specialists were 
covered; in others employees were 
required to have been on the pay- 
roll for three months to five years. 

@ How They Varied—Not all the 43 
plans specified guarantees of a full 


NWLB Studies Wage Guarantees 


year’s pay or wage. Six were for 5 
to 52 weeks’ work unconditionally, 
with nine others for that period hav- 
ing escape clauses for the companies 
Of the other plans, seven provided 
45 to 50 weeks’ employment; seven, 
40 to 45 weeks: seven, 35 to 40 
weeks; five, under 35 weeks; and two 
were indefinite. 

, Most of the 55 plans were in- 
tiated by management, but a num- 
ber of the later ones were institute: 
on union demand. Eight C.I.O. 
nine A.F.L., and seven independent 
unions were covered. 

@ Like G.M. Plan—Included in the 
NWLB study were 30 other guaran- 
tee plans, not on an annual basi 
Six covered wage advances to make 
up minimum weekly or monthh 
wages, similar to the General Motor 
plans for wage advances in slack 
periods to be repaid in labor (BW- 
Nov.19°35,p24). Twenty-four others 
called for guaranteed weekly o 
monthly work or wages. 
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See what Mimeograph can do 
for Your Production Controls 


Whether you’re making tacks or tanks, 
simplified, systematized factory paper-work 
can accomplish near-miracles in controlling, 
speeding up and systematizing the major 
manufacturing functions in any plant. 

Tofindoutforyourselfwhat Mimeograph*- 
engineered paper-work can doin your plant, 
write today for our new, easy-to-read book- 
let, ‘‘Production-Control Paper-Work.” 
Look it over, route it around to members 
of your operating group. 

Then let one of our representatives lay 
out a production-control paper-work plan 


for your operation. Compare it with your 
present system, and see where it will cut 
costs, save time, eliminate chances for 
errors. Our men are not engineers but they 
do understand factory duplicating prob- 
lems. And they can assist you. 


P.S.—Will you have a contract termina- 
tion problem soon? Another new booklet, 
“The ABC of Contract Termination,” 
gives a complete and practical method of 
handling the paper-work involved, illus- 
trates sample forms. There’s a free copy of 
this one for you too. 


A. B. Dick Company, Chicago 


A. B. DICK COMPANY, Dept. R-1144, 720 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 6 


Send me a free copy of the booklet, “Production-Control Paper-Work” 
Send me a free copy of the booklet, “The ABC of Contract Termination” 


Mimeograph 
duplicator 


“Wncograph is the trade-mark of A. B. Dick Company, Chicago, 
registered in the U. S. Patent Office. 


COPYRIGHT 1944, A. B. DICK COMPANY 
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now Flo-control 


Before 


In older days, workmen 
marked the setting of a valve to 
establish an amount of flow—a 
dab of paint, a chalk mark or a 
piece of string were the usual 
means. Naturally they were not 
accurate. 


With Hancock Flo-Control 
Valves settings can be delivered 
to one hundredth of a turn of 
the wheel. After closing the 
valve, the operator can open it 
again to a precise point to give 
exactly the flow needed. 

Hancock Flo-Control Valves 
are made for the control of liq- 
uids, steam, air and gases. Be- 
sides the positive and accurate 
control, long-life is built into 
them with fine design, correct 
and modern materials and work- 
manship bred into our men 
through generations, 

Whenever you need valves, 
specify “Hancock”. If you re- 
quire controlled flow, get “Han- 
cock Flo-Control Valves”. 


Stocked and sold by leading 
Distributors everywhere. 
Write to them or to us for full 
information. 


ie! HANCOCK 


MANNING, MAXWELL & MOORE, INC. 
BRIDGEPORT 2, CONNECTICUT 


teed annual wage (BW —Jul.22°44,p.93), 

the workers have argued that full em- 

ons on a yearly basis is possible in 
eavy industries. 


| @ Precedent Set?—The C.1.0. union 


argues that precedent has been set for 
wage guarantees by the guarantees al- 
ready provided by the government to 


| agriculture and industry. 


The agricultural guarantee is for a 


| minimum return of 90% of parity on 
| principal crops during the war and for 


two years afterward (BW —Aug.26'44, 
pl7). 

The guarantee to industry is the so- 
called carry-back and carry-forward pro- 
vision of the income tax law which per- 
mits refund of a portion of a company’s 
wartime taxes to cushion the shock of 
reduced postwar income. 

@ Panels Unsympathetic—A fact-finding 
panel which heard the steelworkers’ 
argument for the NWLB showed little 
sympathy for the guaranteed annual 
wage in its report to the board. Simi- 
larly, another panel refused to recom- 
mend an mind weap for C.1.0. workers 
of General Electric and Westinghouse. 

Undaunted by the rebuffs, the steel- 
workers laid the matter directly before 
the NWLB. The proposal is expected 
to fare little better there. 


It is believed more like); 

board will ease its decision by 
action on other “fringe” issucs, 
ing union demands—routinc fons 
for a more liberal vacation p. 
differentials, and an adjustm< 
inequalities. 
@ Desirable, But—Its decision jj) | 
backed by blunt figures produced } 
major steel companies in rebuttal , 
union claims that a guarant 
is feasible. 

Companies agreed in principle ¢ 
the assured 52-week work \ 
sirable, but contended that it is possihj 
only if the steel industry can be assur 
that its full resources can be utilized y 
a year-round basis. 

Currently, 500,000 are emploved j 
the industry. If a guaranteed anny 
wage were put into effect, and suf 
sequently orders fell to 1936-39 level 
the industry would stand to lose §? 
700,000,000 annually by overprody 
tion. 

@ Unwieldy Inventory—Producing { 
inventory obviously is not practic 
The steel men argue that aside from th 
great risk involved, any attempt to can 
a $2,700,000,000 inventory in an indy 
try with capital funds and surplus ; 
$3,200,000,000 and total assets of § 
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DIGGING IN 


Across a peat moss bog in British 
Columbia rolls a crude but efficient 
conveyor belt, one of the lesser me- 
chanical innovations in an industry 
which has been traditionally one of 
hand labor. In another section of the 
bog at New Westminster, one com- 
pany has already eliminated hand 
digging with a suction dredge, has 
converted a paper-making machine for 
drying and processing the moss. In 
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1939 the chief exporter of moss to thqlioc 
U. S. was Germany; Canada was a bad 
fourth with 6,922 tons. Canada’s ex 
ports jumped to 13,122 tons in 19 
when war cut off European expor 
and two years later to 32,289 ton 
valued at $943,385, much of it fof 
magnesium smelting. Last year th 
Dominion’s total dropped to 25.61 
tons, but there are strong indication 
that the industry is convineed it cal 
compete with European markets and 
is girding to prove it. 
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The importance of power plant efficiency is 
emphasized by today’s need for peak war pro- 
duction. Todd liquid and gaseous combustion 
equipment conserves fuel, steps up power pro- 


E ANSWER IS RIGHT NOV... duction—and thereby cuts the cost of a pound 


the oil or gas burning equipment you are of steam. 


ing wastes fuel, or is incapable of producing © Commercial and industrial plants using Todd 
aximum boiler rating. Hundreds of plants _ burners report fuel savings ranging up to 10% 
bughout the country already have mod- and more, and corresponding power increases. 
mized their costly, inefficient boiler rooms _ Efficient boiler room operation will be a factor 
‘the installation of Todd burners. And to- _ of special importance in the competitive years 
ay Todd engineers are cooperating with ahead. That’s why forward-looking power en- 
he owners of many others on plans for  gineers know that NOW IS THE TIME TO 
ndernization. MODERNIZE—WITH TODD! 


COMBUSTION EQUIPMENT DIVISION | 


TODD SHIPYARDS CORPORATION 
601 West 26th Street, “ew 


ON THE FIRING LINE OF AMERICA’S WAR PRODUCTION FRONT 


Gigantic dams and mighty bridges 
of tomorrow will rest on a founda- 
tion laid years ago. This foundation, 
the capacity of a top flight engineer 
for learning to recognize and how 
to deal with stumbling blocks, 
grows firmer through the years. To- 
day this man brings to important 
construction projects more than can 
be found in books: he brings insight 
born of specific accomplishment. 

Specific accomplishment in the 
design and manufacture of indus- 
trial clutches also highlights the 
26-year-old career of the Twin Disc 
Clutch Company. Here too, stum- 
bling blocks have been turned into 
firm foundations on which to build 
better, more dependable clutch 
performance. 

If your important projects are 
machines with both driving and 


driven units, here are three aids to 


y a 
I wild DIS 
LUTCHES AND “HYDRAULIC DRIVES 

- \ 


SPECIALISTS IN INDUSTRIAL 


most satisfactory power transmis- 
sion and control that you can get 
from Twin Disc. (1) Application 
experience to make sounder analyses 
of your clutch needs. (2) Specialized 
knowledge of materials and proc- 
esses to make the best clutches. 
(3) A nation-wide service organi- 
zation of factory branches and 
service stations. 

Money spent on power links 
buys more the moment you enlist 
these Twin Disc aids. More for 
your money — in friction clutches 
or hydraulic drives—is the foun- 
dation for better value in your ma- 
chines. A resumé of how Twin 
Disc can help you is yours for the 
asking. Write us today at either of 
our plants. Twin Disc CLuTcH 
Company, Racine, Wisconsin 
(Hydraulic Division, Rockford, 


Illinois). 


CLUTCHES SINCE. 1918 


800,000.000 would be pal 
sound. , 
They argued, too, that tax sefyng 
would be of only temporary elp i 
meeting costs of a guarant« nnua 
wage. 
In normal times, the durah\. goog 
industries use 90% of the pr: uctig 
of the steel industry, and the ir: ular 
of their rate of purchasing, b upon 
their own volume of manufacturing an 
sales, therefore is behind the irregy 
larity of production and of em 4 
in the steel mills. 
e Fluctuations Cited—How, ¢! 
panies asked, can you guara 
annual employment in an industn 
whose monthly production rose § 
in 1929 over previous levels; fell jg 
1932 to one-sixth the 1929 output; ro; 
irregularly until in 1937 it agai 
touched the 1929 level; within op 
year decréased by two-thirds, they 
climbed, by 1943, to a position eigh 
times greater than the low year, 1932 

By way of contrast in certain co 
sumer goods industries which hay 
guaranteed annual wages, annual dg 
mands can be estimated within reason 
able limits, and inventories can be buil 
5 during slack sales periods for tim 
of greater demand. 

e They Mean It—When the guarantee 
annual wage was first broached in th 
Little Steel case, it was regarded as 
bargaining point, to be surrendered b 
the unions in a compromise with i 
dustry and government on other mor 
desired demands. But from Murray of 
down to the rank and file, labor force 
were found to be adamant in their ad 
vocacy of the plan. 

The United Auto Workers, th 
United Electrical, Radio & Machin 
Workers, the United Rubber Workers 
the aluminum workers in the stee 
workers’ parent union, and the Indus 
trial Union of Marine & Shipbuilding 
Workers (advocating a 30-hour wee 
and guaranteed 52-week work year) 3 
joined in the C.I.0. demand. 

Then Murray removed last doubt 
about the union’s intention to folloy 
through on an annual wage plan wh 
he announced flatly that C.1.O.’s pr 
gram for the postwar period includ 
the provision that annual wage guara 
tees must be included tim fh in 2 
labor contracts. 
© Legislation Urged—Meanwhile, it 
ee that legislative action may } 
orthcoming. Already one attempt ha 
been made by Sen. Harley Kilgore t 
have the Secretary of Labor study th 
annual wage guarantee plan as a bas 
for legislative action. An amendme 
to that effect was approved by the Se 
ate in passing a reconversion measul 
The House, however, later killed t 
amendment. 
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ages on Farms 


Agriculture Dept. wants to 
jain wartime increases for the 
sion’s hired hands; their pay 
sup 142% since 1939. 


How increased wages for the nation’s 
900,000 peacetime farm hired hands 
wn be preserved after V-E Day eases 
yapower shortages is a problem wor- 
ng the Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
omics of the t. of Agriculture. 
Number Declines—The paid farm 
skers—on Oct. 1, 1944, they had 
bindled to 2,911,000 of a total farm 
or force of 11,839,000—represent 
th their families six to eight million 
eons wholly or partially dependent 
, agricultural income. They are lo- 
nied on only 20% of the nation’s 
hms, mostly the large ones. 
For years these hired hands have com- 
ned that they have been neglected 
fam planning. From 1935 through 
039 their average monthly earnings 
e only $26.01 with board or $34.17 
ithout. 
Wartime Wage Boost—But since 
larl Harbor, with growing shortages 
manpower and soaring farm income 
prospective $22,000,000,000 for 
%4 as compared with 1943’s $19,- 
0,000,000 and a 1934-38 average of 
§100,000,000 (BW-—Jul.15’44,p17)— 
heir wages have climbed to a national 
erage Of $77.79 with board or $86.80 
ithout. 
Average daily wages have reached 
3.72 with board or $4.08 without, as 
pmpared with the prewar average of 
123 and $1.50. (Based on Dept. of 
bor figures for July of this year, the 
ation’s factory workers average $8.15 
x an eight-hour day.) 
Big Five-Year Increase—These 
wins represent an increase of 142% 
ince Oct. 1, 1939, a five-year period 
hen gains were showing marked re- 
onal variances (map, page 104). (Com- 
arable figures for wage rates in manu- 
ring industries have increased 974% 
n the same five-year period.) 
Behind the 142% increase were two 
gues enlightening to bureau econo- 
usts: The supply of hired hands on 
uct. 1, 1944, was only 56% of the 
935-39 average, and the demand for 
ied hands had risen to 124% of the 
ewar average. 
Agricultural wage analysts were con- 
inced, therefore, that if postwar cut- 
acks release an estimated 4,000,000 or 
lore workers, the trend in fagm earn- 
igs will point down. 
Problem Is Studied—Efforts already 
¢ under way to protect the income 
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name 1s NOW 


This answer to the 
strange request of 
a Russian Officer 
in the Soviet 
Merchant Marine 


is just one of 
thousands handled 
by “C.W.1LB.” 


“C.W.LB.” is the Civilian War In- 
formation Bureau of the Oregon 
Journal .. . the newest among this 
newspaper's many public service de- 
partments. Since its inauguration in 
1942, a few weeks after Pearl Harbor, 
it has grown steadily in reputation 
and importance. Today it is the port 
of call every month for hundreds of 
civilian and service people beset with 
the problems and perplexities in- 
duced by war. 


Primarily the functions of this 
bureau were to supply directive in- 
formation to civilians about Federal 
agencies dealing with the war effort. 
But not for long. The complications 
of wartime living became critical; 
more governmentagencies mushroom- 
ed up; commodities became scarcer; 
new regulations and restrictions were 
applied. Faithful to The Journal’s 
tradition of keeping attuned to the 
needs of its community, the Civilian 
War Information Bureau is now hand- 
ling inquiries that run the complete 
gamut of services for human welfare! 


Spend a half hour in ear shot of 
the C.W.1.B. and you'll hear questions 
from people in all walks of life. An 
anxious war mother asks, “Where 
can I find a competent day nursery 
for my child?” A soldier with a wor- 
tied look inquires, “How and where 


} Princess 


ubeska—an d her 


Mrs. O' Tools f 


shall I apply for additional depen- 
dency benefits?” A woman with some 
household goods to sell phones “Is 
there a ceiling on used bed springs?” 

You'll also hear inquiries about 
legal advice, housing, civilian rehabil- 
itation, mail for overseas, the postal 
department, transportation, the dif- 
ferent branches of the service, bond 
drives, Red Cross, Civilian Defense, 
relief agencies, denominational and 
racial centers and many others that 
ebb and flow across the counters of 
the bureau in a never ending stream. 


The Journal is a composite of many people 
—in which each person contributes his 
ideas, his brains, enterprise, and vision to 
agreat driving force for the common good. 
This force is not expressed in cold type 
clone—pbut also through the medium of 
service that is warm, human and under- 
standing. The Civilian War Information 
Bureau is another link in the chain of 
public services rendered by the Oregon 
Journal. No wonder The Journal is today, 
as it has been for years, Portland's favor- 
ite newspaper! 


ooolf you lived in Portland you'd read 


THE JOURNAL 


PORTLAND, OREGON 
Afternoon and Sunday 


Represented Nationally by REYNOLDS- FITZGERALD 
Member: Metropolitan and Pacific Parade Groups 
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WEBSTER ELECTRIC 


ieletal 


Wil make your 
Lost-war operations 
more officient 


Graybar specialists will show you how 
Teletalk Amplified Intercommunica- 
tion with its speed, efficiency and high 
tone fidelity can greatly increase the 
effectiveness of every department of 
your business. 


This modern, dignified means of inter- 
communication comes in sizes to fit 
the needs of small two-suite offices or 
of the largest manufacturing estab- 
lishments. Let the Graybar Specialist 
in your neighborhood appraise your 
needs and install the Teletalk Ampli- 
fied Intercommunication System which 
exactly suits your requirements. 


Once you have experienced the con- 
venience, the time and energy saving, 
the greater efficiency that Teletalk 
provides, you would never again be 
without this remarkable intercommu- 
nication system. 


There is a Graybar Specialist near 
you. Call the Graybar house listed in 
your classified Telephone directory 
and ask him to call. Now is not too soon. 


Graybar Electric Company, Inc. 
Graybar Building, New York City 


Offices in Over 80 
Principal Cities 


of farm operators (BW—~Aug.26'44,p17) 
and various wage and job security 
studies had been started for industrial 
workers. 

Seeking a similar objective for farm 

hired hands, the Agriculture Dept. set 
up a committee headed by Dr. Carl C. 
‘Taylor, rural sociologist, and including 
among its members Louis Jj. Ducoff, 
agricultural economist. 
e@ The Recommendations—The result is 
a 193-page report on agricultural wages, 
concluding with a 13-page recommen- 
dation that in order to solve the hired 
hands’ problem the following program 
be instituted: 

Legislation to set farm wage standards 
along the lines of the Fair Labor Stand- 
ards Act of 1938, or the British Agri- 
cultural (Regulation) Act; extension of 
social security to cover farmers and 
their employees; extension of unem- 
epee insurance rights to hired 

ands; development of farm labor place- 
ment services; domestic and foreign pol- 
icies aimed at making agriculture more 
efficient and peotitable, and broadening 
of all postwar income parity, public 
services, housing, health, and general se- 
curity legislation to include farm wage- 
earners. 


G. |. Job Survey 


Check of 1,000 serviceme 
shows 53% want old jobs agai 
Poll gives business an idea 
what to expect after the war. 


How many servicemen actually wa 
their old jobs back after demobilizatio 


How many believe that they hg 
outgrown the jobs they left and P 
now qualified for better positions undg 
their former or another employer? 


e@ The Requirements—Answers to the 
questions ultimately must be consider 
in settling the problem of veterans’ po 
war employment. Under Selective Se 
ice regulations, employers must rehj 
in either the same job, or one of equ 
pay, seniority, and status, ll perm: 
nent employees who went into {j 
armed forces even if it is necessary 


Percent increase 
Oct. 1, 1944 over Oct. 1, 1939 
(monthly rate = chow booed) 


E] 110% and under 

SS edad 
141% — 170% 

GERM Ove: 170% 


Dare Swreev of Agricultural Economics 


FARM WAGE RATES UP 142% IN FIVE YEARS 


individual states range all the way from 86% to 214% 


Wide regional differences in rates of 
increase for farm wages during the 
five-year period from Oct. 1, 1939, to 
Oct. 1, 1944, reflect variations in the 
supply of workers, living costs, sex 
and age of workers, and skill and vol- 
ume of output of workers. Hence, in 
the western regions, where the labor 
supply dropped as low as 47% of pre- 
war levels, increases are highest. In 


discharge nonveterans. ‘ 
If many former employees <i ’ not pl 
to return, if thousands of workers wt 
have risen into the commissioned ran 
decide to try new fields of employmen 
the problem for business and industd 
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New England, where prewar fam 

wages were highest, the gain has nq a 

been so pronounced. In the Deqae ys 

South, low prewar wages and a dria 


on farm labor supplies by new indud 
tries caused sharp gains. Increas 
charted for monthly pay rates will 
out board are roughly applicable 
other farm wage scales—daily @ 
weekly, with and without board. 
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Post-war operations will be 
more efficient with Teletalk” 


THE DEXTER COMPANY 


it pli 
TS W 
| ran 
ymen 
dusty 


@ Time saved by their Teletalk 
Amplified Intercommunication System during this 
war period has been most helpful, says The Dex- 
ter Company, laundry equipment manufacturers 
of Fairfield, Iowa. Looking to the future, G. W. 
Yeager, Treasurer, writes, ‘“Teletalk will, we be- 
lieve, make our plant operations more efficient in 
the post-war period . . . enable us to give our cus- 
tomers the service they will expect.” 


Twenty Teletalk stations connect the offices and 
plant departments of The Dexter Company for 
complete communication between key executives 
and for paging in the plant. Calls are made and 
replies received instantly. Several persons often 
talk from different offices at the same time, elim- 
inating the delays of a formal conference. 


Everywhere today progressive concerns are get- 


WEBSTER eric 


leletal 


ting into high gear for the years of competitive 
manufacturing and selling that lie ahead. Few 
plans are more important than those which insure 
the quick, convenient intercommunication be- 
tween offices, factories, warehouses that Teletalk 
Amplified Intercommunication provides. / 


Get ready for tomorrow with Teletalk. Banish for- 
ever the endless waiting to find key executives. 
Conserve the time and energy of valuable em- 
ployes by making it possible for them to talk to 
others instantly, without leaving their desks. ’ 


Teletalk is a handsome adjunct to the business 
office. It’s easy to install . . . takes its power di- 
rectly from the electric light circuit. In most 
major cities there is a Teletalk representative listed 
in your classified telephone book as shown below. 
Call him today. Write us if you do not find him. 
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Electronic inter. 


: asterton, buildings 
farms. 


fur CO., wc. 
NEW ORLEANS CAnai 1667 
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HOLY SMOKE!... HERE'S A 


BLACKHAWK HYDRAULIC JACK 
IN THE TOOL BOX! 


A Message to Men Planning Postwar 
Equipment that will Roll on Wheels 


The big names among quality truck and bus manufacturers have, 
for years, included Blackhawk Hydraulic Jacks in their list of 
standard equipment. This same idea will be especially valuable, 
in postwar, to makers of many other types of heavy vehicles and 
equipment requiring a jack for road or field service. The cus- 
tomer is impressed by the manufacturer’s thoughtfulness in supply- 
ing such an important service item. And, when it’s a Blackhawk, 
he recognizes that he has been given the best in hydraulic jacks. 


Equipment buyers are mighty 
careful in choosing a hydrau- 
lic jack — realizing that a jack 
at any price is worthless unless 
it performs in every emer- 
gency. Because of its depend- 
ability, performance, and 
freedom -from- maintenance, 
a Blackhawk Jack will reflect 
creditably on your judgment. 
We will gladly counsel on 
models measuring up to your 
load and axle requirements. 

Write Blackhawk Mfg. Co., 
55300 West Rogers Street, 
Milwaukee 1,. Wisconsin. 


BLACKHAWK 


WORLD'S 


may turn out to be decid: 
e@ Plans of 1,500 Check.. 


ome 


reason results of a survey ade bye 
War Dept. of the postwar isl ov 
of 1,000 servicemen fr dust 


County, New York, will ; ge pi 
men an idea of what to expcct. pd ul 
The sampling of men from the jmmonnet 
area indicates: smaller 
To return to their old 530, particu 
Plans for other jobs 12 
To seek new jobs for which ; 
training and experience qualify } 
10%. 
To resume interrupted education 
Plans for going into busines 
themselves 5%. 

To seek employment in a dif 
community 2%. 

Wish to continue in uniform 

No definite plans 9%. 

About 70% of men discha 
through Army separation centers 
seeking to return to former jobs, 
many of them are asking for 
jobs. If former employers cannot ¢ 
these, other jobs are being sought 
e Similar Reports—Surveys by pri 
interests, including checks made 


Work 
preven 


IT PUMPS TIRES—OFF 


Using his own “homemade” hydra 
tire puller in Italy, a master serg¢ 
presents new evidence of the 1 
chanical genius that American soldi 
have taken around the world. Ste 
ing the device with his right hand, 
mechanic quickly and easily remo 
a heavy bomber tire with a few p 
on a pump handle. Parts for ! 
neat time and labor saver wert Siirio 
vaged from an aircraft junk pil phi 
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me industries of their own former 
mployecs, have shown the same gen- 
vat_ gel outlook, and indicate broadly that 
Gengumedustries and business can expect a 
bus percentage of former white-collar 
t. oi union workers to ask for their 
0 thelmomner jobs back, and that a much 
miller percentage of manual workers, 
wtticularly those without union affilia- 
0, plans to return to former employ- 
pent. 


33% 


ich l 
lify ¢ 


S.A. STRIKE ENDED 


The peace which settled uneasily over 
ie Toledo-Detroit strike front this 
ek in the wake of an interunion row 
ecting 10,000 workers and impeding 
soduction in 47 war plants (BW— 
Nov.4'44,p101) bore marks of an armed 


ition 
Ness 


diff 


Orm 


lischa 
nters 
jobs, 
or 
not ¢q 
ught 
y pri 
nade 


fuce. 

The independent Mechanics Educa- 
jonal Society of America, which called 
he strikes, and the C.1.0. United Auto 
Vorkers, many of whose members were 
yevented from working, exchanged 
ecriminations as Army seizure of eight 
the Toledo plants short-circuited the 
{ES.A.’s ambitious plans and ended 
he strikes on Monday. 

The walkout began at Electric Auto- 
ite Co., Toledo, where six new*mem- 
ms of the M.E.S.A. were fired on 
harges of failure to maintain their prior 
mbership in the U.A.W., which 
ds a maintenance-of-membership 
mtract. At the windup of the strikes, 
S.A. officials announced that a 
utisfactory settlement” of these dis- 
harges had been effected, but there 
as no evidence that the six had been 
sinstated. 

Taken over by the Army were plants 
Willys-Overland (shell division), Ba- 
t Bros., Inc., Great Lakes Stamping & 
fg. Co., Ohio Tool & Die Co., In- 
ield Products Co., Crescent Engineer- 
ng Co., Toledo Steel Tube Co., and 
Wayne Metal Products Co. The Auto- 
ite plant was not seized. 


ACATION PLANS UPHELD 


The right of employers to establish 
wiform vacation plans for their plants 
ma nationwide basis has been upheld 
by the National War Labor Board in 
two cases in which regional board deci- 
sions were reversed. 

In unanimous decisions the board ap- 
proved voluntary vacation plans submit- 
ted by the Interwoven Stocking Co. 
for its Morristown (Tenn.) mill, and 
the Geneva Steel Co., Geneva, Utah, a 
ubsidiary of U.S. Steel. 

The Interwoven plan allows employ- 
tes a week’s vacation with pay on a 
basis of 2% of annual earnings. Re- 
‘T¢ MB ional boards in Cleveland and Philadel- 
phia, in cases involving Interwoven mills 
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Now the Sales Manager 


has time to SELL! 
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Formerly the Sales Manager of a 
large screw company had little time for 
closing contracts, He had to keep track 
of sales on 40,000 stock items, 8,000 
special items ... see that his salesmen 
stayed a leap ahead of 3,200 machines 
producing 15,000,000 jreces from sunup 
to sunset... and handle 72,000 customer 
contracts annually, each with 1 to more 
than 200 products. In spare moments, he 
softened up hard markets, thought up 
slogans, ran sales conventions. 

TheS. M. needed muchinformation 
. .. but important sales control items 
were lost in a forest of facts. Hundreds 
of unessential figures were posted and 
tabulated. No segregation was made of 
customers. He could find weak spots in 
sales only by endless digging in details 
—until the company called in McBee! 


McbBz studied the problem and 
devised simpler procedures; created 
Keysort cards to fit the specific needs, 
Now the S. M. gets regular reports 


THE McBEE 


Pea 
” aa 


promptly ...on sales by products, by 
salesmen, by territories, with exactly 
the pertinent data he may require... 
for better control, has an analysis of 
all sales to the 150 largest customers 
... and an additional product report 
on sales to 250 selected customers. 
From other McBee reports, he sees at 
a glance the net monthly sales to date, 
and progressive year to date sales... 
pounds shipped by each product, cost, 
and value . . . summaries of priority 
ratings and critical materials. 

With McBee, the screw company 
gets final reports five to ten days earlier 
.. Saves $435 per month in salaries and 
equipment rentals . . . shortens time 
of preparation ... handles a doubled 
volume with only 50% clerical increase, 
while meeting all complex require- 
ments arising from war production. 

Perhaps McBee can help you, too! If 
you have a problem requiring quicker 
management reports—see a McBee 
man, quickly. Just call any office. 


COMPANY 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF KEYSORT 
295 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N.Y... Offices in principal cities 
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See these 
3 NEW 


McGRAW-HILL BOOKS 


10 days on-approval 


The Theory and Practice 
of Job Rating 


By M. F. STIGERS, Purdue University, and 
E. G. REED, Reed Laboratories, Inc. new 
and improved edition of a pioneer book on job 
rating, explaining the fundamentals of the actual 
practice of job rating and offering an accurate 
and scientific technique for the actual work of 
job rating. Rating plans are covered generally 
ut emphasis is on methods that provide unus 
thoroughness and completeness, through uncov- 
ering all pertinent data about a job and by use of 
questionnaires and rating sca that substitute 
facts for the opinions of the rater. Second edi- 
tion. 168 pages, $1.75. 


Industrial Life Insurance 
in the United States 


By Malvin E. Davis, Metropolitan Life Insur- 
ance Company. Here is Industrial Life Insur- 
ance clearly and simply explained for all who 
would better sell and handle these profitable and 
interesting accounts and for those who would 
make wise investments in this type of insurance. 
In simple, non-technical language, the book tells 
how Industrial Life Insurance functions, describes 
the needs it is intended to serve and analyzes how 
it serves them and what it costs. Making avail- 
able for the first time much specific information 
on practices and experiences, the book discusses 
the current practices of major companies, with 
special emphasis on recent developments. 399 
pages, $2.75 


How to Run 
A Sales Meeting 


By Edward J. Hegarty, Westinghouse Electric 
and Manufacturing Co. Here are 49 specific 
ways to put “go” into your sales training meet- 
ings. A quick guide for better results for both 
the new and veteran sales manager, the training 
supervisor, the conference leader—any one in 
charge of meetings aimed to gain understanding 
and acceptance of ideas and to encourage action 
based upon them. The book covers all aspects of 
planning, staging, and leading meetings, with 
many practical pointers and valuable tricks of 
the trade drawn from 30 years’ experience in the 
work. 237 pages, $2.00. 


MAIL THIS McGRAW-HILL COUPON 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK CO. 
330 W. 42 St., N.Y.C. 18 


Send me the books checked below for 10 days’ 
examination on approval. In 10 days I will pay 
plus few cents postage, or return them 
(Postage paid on cash orders.) 


CO Stigers and Reed—The Theory and Practice of 
Job Rating, $1.75 


(© Davis—Iindustrial Life Insurance in the United 
States, $2.75 


[ Hegarty—How to Run A Sales Meeting, $2.00 


Name . 


Coty Gd GRakO. 20. cccccccdccccvccccesccessesecse 
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(Books sent on approval in the United States only.) 


What's Happening to the Cost of Living 


Food Clothing 
August, 1939....... 93.5 100.3 
January, 1941* ..... 97.8 100.7 
September ........ 110.8 110.8 
September, 1942 ... 1266 125.8 
September, 1943 ... 137.4 132.5 
COT Sea asks es 138.2 133.3 
November ........ 3373 1335 
December ........ 137.1 134.6 
January, 1944 ..... 136.1 134.7 
PUPOUNET® oscecce is 134.5 135.2 
EY 5 Fesdge cee 134.1 136.7 
SR ree 134.6 137.1 

Bites kee aaneve 135.5 137.4 
Ea ae 135.7 138.0 
Sh re oe 137.4 138.3 
0 PTY 137.7 139.4 
September ........ 137.0 141.4 
Data: U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics; 1935-39 = 100. 
* Base month of NWLB’s “Little Steel” 


Fuel, Ice, House 
& Elec- Fur- 
Rent tricity nishings Misc 


104.3 7.5 1006 100.4 

105.0 1008 100.1 10) 

106.8 103.7 112.0 105, + 
108.0 106.2 1236 1114 7s 
108.0 1076 126.3 117: 3.9 
108.0 107.8 126.7 117¢ 244 
108.0 1079 1269 117.7 j34> 
108.1 109.4 1279 118.1 i245 
108.1 109.5 128.3 1184 1343 
108.1 110.3 128:7 118.7 236 
108.1 109.9 129.0 119.1 123 
108.1 109.9 132.9 120.9  j24¢ 
108.1 109.8 135.0 121.3. 125) 
108.1 109.6 1384 121.7 1254 
108.2 109.7. 138.7 122.0 126 
108.2 109.8 139.3 1223 1264 
108.2 109.8 140.7 1224 1265 


formula. 


in West Virginia and Pennsylvania, ap- 
proved this plan but the Atlanta re- 
gional board rejected it in ordering pay- 
ment at the straight-time rate for the 
Morristown mill. 

In the Geneva case, the company was 
authorized to give salaried employees a 
one-week vacation after six months of 
employment and two weeks after one 
year. The Denver board had rejected 
the proposal on the ground that it was 
more liberal than the prevailing plan in 
the Utah area. 


N.M.U. LOSES ON LAKES 


Efforts of the National Maritime 
Union (C.1.0.) to organize unlicensed 
personnel employed on Great Lakes ves- 
sels again have been rebuffed in a 
National Labor Relations Board collec- 
tive bargaining election. 

Climaxing an N.M.U. drive in the 
Cleveland Cliffs Iron Co., Cleveland, 
Ohio, an election supervised by the 
NLRB showed 232 opposed to the 
C.1.0. union and 190 for it. 


JOB SHIFT RULING GIVEN 


Transfers of employees to higher or, 
lower rated jobs for a period of 15 days 
should be considered permanent and 

y tates should be revised accordingly, 
the National War Labor Board ruled in 
disposing of seven nonwage issues in 
dispute between the Glenn L. Martin 
Co., Baltimore, Md., and the United 
Automobile Workers (C.I.O.). 

In other issues, the NWLB denied 
union requests for a military bonus, 
postwar overtime provisions, inclusion 
in a contract of a guaranteed Christmas 
bonus, and payments to officers for time 


spent in handling grievances. A che 
off was directed, and top seniority w: 
ordered for union officers during the 
terms. 

Under the transfer ruling, the NW] 
said that employees may be assigned t 
higher rated jobs for a period of |e 
than 15 days, on an accumulated, 1 
consecutive, basis, without any chang 
in rate of pay. After 15 days, the en 
ployee must be paid either his forme 
rate of pay or the minimum for th 
higher rated jobs, whichever is higher 
Those transferred to jobs with lower rat 
ings are to receive their former rate o 
pay or the maximum for the new job 
whichever is lower. 

No transfers to lower classification 
are to be made unless the employee 
unsatisfactory or no work is available a 
the higher rating, the NWLB specified 


WORK FOR DISABLED 


More than 75,000 men and wome 
who previously were unable to hold 3 
job because of some crippling disability 
have been returned to work rolls in 194 
as a result of assistance given ther 
under the federal-state vocational train 
ing program, Paul V. McNutt, Admin 
istrator of the Federal Security Agenc 
has announced. 


COMPENSATION DENIED 


A man who refuses to work in : 
union shop or under civil service canno 
collect unemployment compensatio 
when he fails to get some other job, the 
Georgia Dept. of Labor ruled in refusing 
to recognize a claim filed by a me 
chanic who described union shop and 
civil service job offers as unsuitable. 
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Don’t look for spectacular developments in the formal meetings of the 
International Business Conference which opened at Rye, N. Y., on Nov. 10. 
Though the conference represents the first wartime effort of organized 
private enterprise to get together on a world basis to discuss postwar 
problems, there is no plan to draw up even a set of formal resolutions. 

Instead, the 450 delegates will use the meeting as an opportunity to 
discuss—at the private business rather than the governmental level—such 
key problems as tariffs, bulk buying, price controls, cartels, and international 
loans, as well as specific business deals among old customers. 

Most delegates will remain in this country for some time to visit 
factories, catch up on wartime engineering progress, and seize the oppor- 
tunity to get in touch with buyers as well as producers in order to place big 
postwar contracts. It is in these informal postconference meetings that you 
can expect the most significant developments. 


* 
Wartime diplomatic complications don’t come up at the private business 
level. 

Argentina, for instance, will be represented despite stormy diplomatic 
relations between Washington and Buenos Aires (BW—Oct.7'44,p116). 

M. M. Gousev, chairman of Amtorg Trading Corp., will use the meeting 
as an opportunity to sell Russia’s plan for a permanent U. S. machinery and 
equipment exhibit in Moscow (BW—Sep.16'44,p112) to assembled repre- 
sentatives of large American industries. 

Sweden, eager to patch up badly strained relations with the Allied 
nations (BW—Nov.4'44,p112), has sent an unusually strong delegation 
which will try desperately to place contracts for big sales of goods which the 
Swedes have stored up in the hope of selling at high prices during the first 
months of postwar rehabilitation. 

2 
India’s representation at the conference will be supplemented at the end of 
the year by several of the authors of the now famous Bombay Plan for 
industrializing their country (BW—May 20’44,p113). 

There is a mounting demand from Indian industrial leaders that they 
be allowed to accumulate dollars for the purchase of heavy machinery in 
the U. S., rather than be forced to convert all dollars to sterling and attempt 
to fill their postwar demands in the crowded British supply market. 

The plan calls for the purchase of $250,000,000 of capital goods a year 
for each of the first seven years after the war (BW—Aug. 19’44,p112). 

s 


With Latin-American delegates canvassing the U. S. market for technical 
advisers who can supervise the inauguration of large postwar industries in 
their countries, the Bureau of Foreign & Domestic Commerce will have avail- 
able for candidates for these jobs a new handbook, Employment of U. S. 
Citizens in Latin America. 
* 

Not to be available until early in December, but inevitably of major interest 
to every delegate, is a newly completed study by the National Planning Assn., 
Washington, called America’s New Opportunities in World Trade. 

Focus of interest in this forthcoming survey is an appraisal, commodity 
by commodity, of U. S. import and export prospects in 1950 in relation to 
prewar levels. 

Tip to miners, farmers, and manufacturers: 


Imports of meat, wool, petroleum, and nonferrous metals are expected 


THE WAR AND BUSINESS ABROAD Continued 


BUSINESS WEEK to increase; those of hides, silk, and (of course) rubber to decline; exports of 


finished manufactures to show huge gains. 
NOVEMBER 11, 1944 e 


Despite Roosevelt’s denial of any knowledge of British requests for continued 
lend-lease at the same time that British industry is allowed to resume exports 
; of products made of the same raw materials, that is what is being asked by 
; Lord Keynes’ delegation now in Washington. 


| Britain wants $3,500,000,000 (it will almost certainly be slashed to 
} $2,500,000,000) of nonmilitary lend-lease goods, which will be delivered 
during the Japanese war lend-lease period. At the same time, both countries 
—according to present proposals—would be allowed to reconvert 25% of 
their industries to civilian production permissible for export. 


Main subjects of controversy: (1) What civilian supplies beyond food 
the British will receive. Keynes seeks a broad list; U. S. experts, alarmed 
about domestic reactions, are arguing for a restricted list. (2) Whether or 
not Britain should receive lend-lease supplies that could be made at home if 
all its production were restricted to domestic use instead of being partially 
exported to ease London’s staggering foreign debt problem. 


for early December. 

At the end of this meeting, Secretary Cordell Hull will almost certainly 
resign, because of ill health, following a stirring appeal to the American 
public to support the United Nations security pact. 

. 
Along the ship lanes, American Pioneer Line freighters have been ordered to 
resume monthly service between Australia and Boston—America’s No. | 
wool port. 

But businessmen, struggling to get to France under Washington's 
reputed lifting of travel restrictions (BVWW—Oct.28'44,p7), haven’t been able 
to find ship accommodations to Europe for more than about a dozen persons 
a month (BW—Oct.28'44,p116). 

As for returning home if the war with Germany ends soon, even the 
State Dept. suggests that a civilian traveler had better be prepared to remain 
in Europe for six or eight months if he goes. 

e 
t ® With an eye on Scandinavian and other Baltic markets, U. S. manufacturers 
are planning to establish branches in Sweden where they can draw on that 
country’s surplus of skilled labor and international banking facilities. 
American Can Co. has recently made a manufacturing agreement with 
Swedish Pressed Steel Co., and Cleveland Tractor Co. is planning a large 
Swedish assembly plant. 
: ry 
As a pattern for the future development of backward economic regions, 
watch Liberia. 
The State Dept. and the Foreign Economic Administration have just 
sent a mission to this African Atlantic coast country to draw plans for: 
(1) Development of a modern seaport which will be built by a private 
U. S. contractor under the supervision of the U. S. Navy. 
(2) A system of modern highways, and airports. 
(3) Development of raw materials, including vegetable oil, tropical 
PAGE 112 hardwoods, and gold. 
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Next meeting of the Big Three—Roosevelt-Churchill-Stalin—is scheduled 


hiang on the Spot 
U. S. demands renewal of 
sorts to settle differences with 
, leftist Yenan regime, also a 
hakeup in Chungking. 


The incident of Gen. Joseph Stil- 
“js removal from top seat in the 

ina-Burma-India war theater because 

{personal differences with Gencralis- 
igo Chiang Kai-shek is officially 
ised. But it has served to widen the 
yeach between Chungking and other 
nited Nations capitals on more funda- 
natal and lasting political and eco- 
omic issues. 

»U. S. Shows Good Faith—As demon- 
gation of its good faith, Washington 
sending mild-mannered Donald Nel- 
on and a staff of experts to create a 
siniature WPB for China, to boost 
hina’s self-help and iron out economic 
troubles. 

On the military side, it seems clear 
bat current Philippine successes—par- 
jcularly destruction of Japanese sea 
wength—portend. direct attacks on 
pan from Formosan and North China 
wes (map) shortcutting earlier plans 
or extended and time-consuming bat- 
ies starting from bases in South China. 
at will be Chiang’s show. 
#Undemocratic Regime—But in addi- 
ton, Washington has bluntly, if quietly, 
demanded a housecleaning of the 
hungking government and a renewal of 
dorts to compromise the differences 
tween the Kuomintang and the mili- 
try government of Yenan. There is 
0 oficial report on these issues, but 
the facts are ascertainable and startling. 
They have troubled Allied councils for 
along time (BW—Sep.11’43,p48). 

The Kuomintang stands accused of 
ting an undemocratic and corrupt gov- 
mment representing the interest of the 
warlord, banker, landlord hierarchy in 
Chungking. Although its defense against 
the Japanese has been valiant and con- 
stant, it has been less effective than it 
night have been if feudalistic and au- 
thoritarian methods had been aban- 
toned in favor of a mass-supported, 
«emocratic administration. 

‘Strength Diverted—The desire of the 
Kuomintang to keep political control 
has compelled it to divert armies (es- 
tmated to number 500,000 men) and 
nunitions to limit political influence 
ad military effectiveness of the Eighth 
Route and new Fourth armies to North- 
tm Shensi province and behind the 
hpanese lines in Hopei, Chahar, and 
antung provinces. 

The Kuomintang party, headed by 

Chiang—warlord heir to the mantle of 
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Recent U. S. naval victories will speed 
defeat of Japan, shorten the route to 
Tokyo, make extensive fighting inside 
China unnecessary. Britain’s job is to 
mop up the Dutch East Indies, Ma- 


laya, and Burma. Meanwhile, politi- 
cally divided China will get U. S. arms 
and economic aid so long as Chung- 
king throws its full military strength 
against the enemy, avoids civil strife. 


Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek faces 
loss of U.S. help—unless he brings 
together China’s divergent forces. 


China’s great liberal statesman Dr. Sun 
Yat-sen—has maintained power by sys- 
tematic use of secret police, firing 
squads, and political and economic 
bribery while at the same time paying 
lipservice to Dr. Sun’s principles of lib- 
eralism and to blueprints for representa- 
tive government and political and eco- 
nomic reforms drafted under pressure. 
@ Tenuous Control—Today, according 
to competent and experienced Ameri- 
can officials, this authoritarian control 
is tenuously held. Provincial ex-war- 
lords and landlords, fearful that Chiang 
will yield to Washington’s demand for 
reforms, are reported ready to sever their 
allegiance to Chungking. 

~ Few careful students of Chinese his- 
tory and politics dispute assertions that 
the leftist military government in the 
northwest provinces—led by Chinese 
Moscow-trained Marxists who preach a 
Chinese brand of socialism repudiated 
by Moscow—is more democratic than 
the Chungking regime. It is an autono- 
mous area separated from Chiang’s 
China by a guarded no-man’s land. It 
has its own mines, industries, coopera- 
tives, schools, and administrative de- 
partments. Town mayors and councils 
are elected and send representatives to 
the central assembly which pays no 
homage to Chungking. 

@ Chungking Reacts—It is this admit- 
tedly serious and deep schism that 
Washington seeks to = ie It is pos- 
sible that diplomacy has failed and that 
Washington has threatened, unless 
Chiang cleans* house and cooperates 
with the Eighth Route and new Fourth 
armies, to cut off lend-lease military aid 
and divert the flow of supplies (through 
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the Soviet Union) to the northwest 
area. 

Chungking’s reaction to this pressure 

has been to remind Washington that 
China is a sovereign state responsible 
for its own affairs. 
@ Heavily in Debt—But this does not 
gainsay the fact that the Generalissimo’s 
government and country are in hock to 
the other partners of the Big Four con- 
cord. On 7 of a several-billion-dollar 
prewar debt has been heaped since 1937 
another $1,500,000,000 in credits from 
the United States, the United King- 
dom, and the Soviet Union. 

This debt would not be large for a 
politically and economically secure gov- 
ernment—both Britain and the Soviet 
Union are more deeply in debt to the 
U. S. But in addition to the domain 
tuled from Chungking there is a part 
of China held by Japan, another gov- 
erned by the rival Yenan government, 
and distant sections (Tibet, Sinkiang, 
and Outer Mongolia) only nominally de- 
pendent upon the central government. 
@ Conditional Aid?—In similar _in- 
stances, the United Nations have un- 
equivocally demanded political reform 
(in Yugoslavia, Bulgaria, Hungary, 
Greece, Rumania, Italy, and Poland). 

If Chungking has received American 
aid until now on the grounds of mili- 
tary expediency there is less reason for 
this now since the victories on Leyte. 
But concern for the future, and in- 
sistence that Allied arms shall not be 
used for civil war in China may demand 
that U. S. military and economic aid 
be granted only on condition that it be 
used against a common enemy. 


LATEX BY ELECTRICITY 


JOHANNESBURG — Two young 
South African ex-soldier scientists, Percy 
Torr and Eric L. Gericke, have devised 
an electrical technique for coagulating 
rubber latex which they claim to be 
superior to present commercial methods. 

The process, which has been tried 
only on a laboratory scale, is said to be 
simple to handle, clean, almost instan- 
taneous, and low-cost. Specifications 
have been sent to the National Council 
of Inventors in Washington by the 
assistant commercial attache of the 
U.S. embassy in South Africa, and a 
contract has been signed by the in- 
ventors with the Societe Forestiere et 
Commerciale du Congo Belge for the 
use of the process. Rights have also 
been granted for its use in French 
Equatorial Africa, Nigeria, the Cam- 
eroons, and the Gold Coast. 

Details of the process are not avail- 
able, but the experimenters reported 
great difficulty in duplicating the effects 
of the usual chemicals with electrical 
current. 


Balk at Machines 


Mexican farmers are slow 
to accept mechanization despite 
government prodding and aid 
in instructions and purchases. 


MEXICO, D. F.—Pursuing 1 policy 
of encouraging mechanization an I mod. 
ernization of farming, the Mexican goy. 
ernment has < $6,000,000 this year 
on agricultural machinery purchases jp 
the United States. 
© To Boost Yield—Primitive methods of 
cultivation have kept production per 
acre extremely low in Mexico. Com 
production, for instance, averages only 
584 Ib.—compared with a U.S. average 
of nearly one ton or 2,000 Ib. per acre, 
Consequently, the government en. 
barked upon a program of modemizz- 
tion four years ago. 

The first step, in 1940, was granting 
of a subsidy to enable farmers .to buy 
modern steel plows. Under this pro- 
gram, the federal government, the state 
government, and the individual farmer 
shared equally in paying the cost of the 
plow. Because state governments failed 
to provide funds to meet their share of 
the cost, purchases lagged. In 1941, the 
federal government offered to split the 
cost with the farmer. 
@ How Sales Are Handled—Sales of 
equipment are handled either by the 
Dept. of Agriculture or through the 
Banco Nacional de Credito Ejidal, off- 
cial farm credit bank with $12,000,000 
capital. This bank was created in 1936 
to lend funds to former laborers who 
had received land grants under the 
agrarian reform program. In addition, 
the bank offers them technical help with 
their crops, fighting plagues, marketing 
produce, and acquiring equipment. 

In spite of the facilities provided by 
the government, progress was slow. In 
1943, for instance, only 11,000 plows 
were sold to farmers 
e Advanced Phase—A second phase of 
the modernization program was started 
in 1943, when by another decree the 
government provided credit facilities for 
more highly mechanized equipment and 
for centers for the distribution, care, and 
repair of farm machine 

Since then, the bank has imported 
tractors and harrows which it sold at 
cost. The price is $1,250 for a 14hp. 
Ford-Ferguson tractor (BW—May20'#, 
p36), complete with two-disk harrow, 
reaper, cultivator, and plow. By Marchion ¢ 
of this year, credit facilities had beet 
made available for the sale of 919 trac’ 
tors and 629 harrows. 
© On Soviet Pattern—By the same date, 
31 machinery centers, patterned aftet 
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HERE IS THE NEW LOW-COST 


Dipl -Koomeile 


eA COMPLETE PRIVATE ROOM 


mpleted and placed in service shortly after Pearl 

larbor, this Duplex-Roomette is the first and only 
r of its kind ever built. Typical of Pullman vision 
id leadership, it is a true “pilot” model of the 
stwar, popular, private room-car .. . the car the 
iblic has been waiting for. 


in pioneering for the new era of low-priced travel 
mfort, Pullman-Standard built into this car the 
luxe facilities now available only in higher- 
iced accommodations. Roomettes, arranged in 
iplex principle, allow 24 individual bedrooms per 
t, making possible a price within reach of the 
dest travel budget. Its solo performance has 
m enthusiastic passenger acclaim in over three 
uarters of a million miles of record-breaking, war- 


me service on some of the nation’s crack trains: 


BUY AN EXTRA BOND IN THE 6TH WAR LOAN 


© 1944—P. S. C. M. Co 


YOUR ROOMETTE BY NIGHT 


The beds—6’ 5” long—are made 
up before train time, and can be 
set in place without calling the 
porter. Bed in lower room slides 
under floor of upper room. In 
the upper room bed is of fold-in- 
wall type. Both lock automati- 
cally into day or night positions. 
Other conveniences are: plenty of 
coat hooks; shoe box with outside 
door for porter; electric shaving 
socket; ample reading light. Solid 
sliding door locks for privacy. 


YOUR ROOMETTE BY DAY 


Arranged on each side of a center 
aisle, alternating rooms are two 
steps below the others. Their ad- 
justable seats, beside large win- 
dows, have sponge rubber backs 
and seat cushions in the latest 
body-fitting contours. Each is 
equipped with complete toilet 
facilities; comfortable full length 
bed, individual control of heat, 
light and air conditioning; cooled 
fresh drinking water; liberal (out- 
of-the-way) space for baggage. 


* om * 


In our engineering exhibit rooms, the trains of tomorrow are 
made up today. The "Threedex" commuters’ coach . . . the 
new “Day-Nite” Coach... an entirely new arrangement 
in Dining Cars . . . and many other postwar cars of im- 
proved types are ready for production. They are the result 
of a pianning and research program which will help create 
employment in the days to come. Today, our first task is 
producing armaments, and new cars must await the 
release of men and materials. Thea, the Dupiex-Roomette 
and a whole series of lightweight, extra-comfort cars can 
be built for the streamlined fleets of progressive railroads. 


SLE PLL LE LOS” " LOIIE EP 


‘Fella Sttindard 


CAR MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
CHICAGO - ILLINOIS 
World's largest builders of modern streomlined railrood cors 


Dati ae mm 


Offices in seven cities . .. Manufacturing plonts in six cities ml. 
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the machine tractor stations in the 
Soviet Union, had been set up and 
supplied with 1,329 tractors, 1,128 har- 
rows, 191 threshing machines, 42 sow- 
ers, 15 mowers, and 41 trucks. Part of 
the $6,000,000 of farm equipment be- 
ing acquired in the U.S. this year will 
be used to expand these facilities. 

Any small farmer owning not more 

than 50 acres of irrigated land and not 
more than 100 acres of dry land is en- 
titled, under certain conditions, to gov- 
ernment assistance in the acquisition of 
farm machinery, and every farmer or 
member of a farm coeperative buying 
equipment is entitled to free instruction 
at the machinery centers. These centers 
not only teach operating methods, but 
also propagandize for modernization of 
farming. 
@ Fractional Coverage—And yet this ex- 
panded program reaches only a small 
fraction of the 12,000,000 rural inhab- 
itants of Mexico. Most of these farmers 
are far too poor and uneducated to be 
inclined to accept progressive farming 
methods. Even the 8% annual interest 
rate charged by the bank for farm tools 
(low for Mexico) is considered too 
heavy a burden, and the farmer prefers 
to continue using the primitive tools of 
his forefathers. 


BAUXITE IN JAMAICA 


Sir Alfred d’Costa, retired solicitor 
and supreme court registrar, owns a 
5,000-acre farm in St. Ann’s parish in 
Jamaica. Three years ago, when crops 


were bad, Sir Alfred sent a sample of 
soil to the local agriculture department. 
Report: The soil contained over 30% 
alumina, 

Sir Alfred rushed samples of his baux- 
itic soil to London, Ottawa, and Wash- 
ington. In 1942, Aluminum, Ltd., of 
Canada began soil surveys, found ore 
containing more than 50% alumina, 
less than 1% silica. Last year a subsidi- 
ary, Jamaica Bauxite, Ltd., was born, 
and began to option, test, and buy land. 
A year ago, Reynolds Metals Co., fresh 
from explorations in Haiti (BW —Apr. 
15°44,p114), moved in as a land buyer. 

Neither company has progressed be- 
yond the exploratory stage. Not until 
the war ends, will machinery and ship- 
ping be available for exploitation, 

Sir Alfred asked a cool $800,000 for 
his farm, plus a royalty per ton of ore. 
To date, there have been no takers. 


CANADA 


Bars Loosened 


Canada gives industry 
quiet tip to go as far as possible 
with civilian goods production, 
but exports are preferred. 


OTTAWA-While public interest 
centered upon the Canadian cabinet 
“crisis” last week (page 117), business- 
men kept an eye on signs and portents 
of a return to peacetime ways. They 
saw: 

(1) The green light being given to 
civilian goods  industries—especially 
those with sizable export orders—insofar 
as materials and manpower permit. 

(2) Wartime Prices & Trade Board, 
the civilian control agency, planning an 
early exit from bulk buying and sub- 
sidy of imports. 

(3) Minister C. D. Howe’s new Re- 
construction Dept. setting up a board of 
directors to coordinate different aspects 
of reconversion and reconstruction. 

e Plans Under Way—Although official 
announcement of V-E Day cutbacks 
and scuttling of war controls over indus- 

and materials was due a month ago 
but was deferred, reconversion moves 
are actually under way. 

Two factors militated against dis- 
closure of the depths of proposed V-E 
Day cutbacks—reported to around 
50%: (1) revising of estimates of the 
date of German collapse well into 1945, 
and (2) organizational problems en- 


countered in shifting personnel from” 


the war-born Munitions & Supply Dept. 
to the new Reconstruction Dept. 

e@ Industry Gets Signal—Meanwhile, 
sotto voce, industries such as steel, ma- 
chinery, textiles, foods, newsprint, and 
other paper products are being told to 
go as far as they can with civilian 
goods manufactures. ‘The right-of-way is 
broader where there is export demand 
for the goods. 

As supplies of raw materials case, 
WPTB is revoking production and 
standardization restrictions from day to 
day, continuing a trend started earlier 
(BW —Sep.16'44,p116). 

When wartime controls were clamped 
on, Canadian businessmen despaired of 
ever prying them off. Now these are 
being shed with dizzying swiftness. 
Some trade interests, for instance, would 
like Commodity Price Stabilization 
Corp., a division of WPTB, to con- 
tinue bulk buying of fruits, nuts, tea, 
coffee, sugar, and spices. But officials 
on that job consider the emergency 
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sand are prepared to turn buying 
i business. Only imports subject 


emational wartime agreements— 
ind tea—will remain in the corpo- 
y's hands. 

31 Consult Business—Howe’s Re- 
ction Dept. is designed to pro- 
maximum production and em- 
vent, and will consult with busi- 
on its plans. 

sions to be set up include: indus- 
geonversion and expansion, indus- 
research, economic research, dis- 
of war assets, public works, hous- 
nj community planning. 
ne of the top men in the Mu- 
s & Supply Dept. will direct these 
js, among them Director General 
eduction Harry Carmichael and 
nan Gerald Godsoe of War In- 
¢s Control Board. 
on Problems—As director of in- 
| research, Dean Mackenzie, 
ent of the war-expanded National 
wch Council, will turn over most 
« laboratory facilities to assist in- 
with postwar problems. 
‘director of economic research, 
W. A. MacIntosh of the Finance 
will consider, among other things, 
fect of taxation on the ability of 
sto do its part in Canada’s pro- 

for maintaining high rates of em- 
ent and production, raising livin 
ards, and financing broad socia 
ity measures. 


ISSUE FLARES UP 


AWA=Canada’s No. 1 war- 
tough and scholarly Gen. Andrew 
L. MacNaughton, is back in the 
s, as Minister of National Defense. 
nada’s cabinet, in two-week ses- 
accepted the resignation of Col. 
s L. Ralston as defense minister, 
acepted the appointment of Gen. 
‘aughton as his successor. Cause 
cnsis was rapidly rising casualties 
nada’s overseas armies, flagging en- 
nt for overseas service (Canada’s 
miption law bars conscription for 
eas duty), while an estimated 70,- 
home-guardsmen (Canadians call 
1 zombies) continue to drill at 
and refuse to ask for foreign serv- 
or which 700,000 of their country- 
have volunteered. 
ie issue of conscription for overseas 
, anathema to French-speaking 
sm uebec rovince, on which 

ing’s Liberal government 

hea ‘ily for support, was resurrected 
ars of Canada’s fighting men that 
“ombies” might get the first and 
peacetime jobs. 

- MacNaughton will have the job 
sosting volunteering to keep Can- 
forces at full strength for the 
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SURFACE 
PEENING 


in fatigue life “Ss. 


Increases Fatigue 
Life of Metals 
300%, to 1500°/, 


@ Somewhat like sandblasting, 
peening is shot-blasting—thousands 
of metal balls (steel shot) hurled 
against the surface of the metal 
part, with proper control of direc- 
tion, velocity, size of shot, time 
of exposure, etc. 


Large parts are peened indi- 
vidually; small parts may be 
mass peened. 


Surface-peening generally in- 
creases fatigue life several hun- 
dred per cent. Numerous examples 
prove this. It is being used ex- 
tensively in several fields, notably 
automotive and aeronautical —and 
is spreading rapidly. 


Possibly you, too, could use Sur- 
face-Peening to advantage in im- 
proving your metal products. Our 
engineers will be glad to help you. 
Ask for Surface-Peening Bulletin. 


The W. W. SLY MFG. CO. 
4749 TRAIN AVE. * CLEVELAND 2, OHIO 


THE MARKETS 


(FINANCE SECTION—PAGE. 66) 


Although market action already had show an early tendency to slide og 
indicated that most investors and trad- the event that the Democratic candid, 
ers were about reconciled to President retained the office. . 
Roosevelt's election for a fourth term, @ War Worries Now—Few on w 
there was quite a little price irregularity Street have ever had any ions ¢} 
on the stock list at the New York Stock the longer term trend of market pri 
Exchange the morning after election would be set by the immediate react 
+" to Tuesday’s election returns, 
@ Heavier Trading—No avalanche of sell- Instead, they see the average inyes 
ing orders descended on the market, but or trader now worrying less about 4 
Wednesday's early weakness was accom- immediate domestic political situatig 
panied a somewhat heavier level of and more worried about such impondd 
activity than has been seen lately. The ables as the war's length, the depth ¢ 
selling was general then, and a variety of the drop in activity arising out of 
stocks, including some old-line pivotal industrial conversion period, the polig 
issues, disclosed losses soon after trad- to be set on reconversion pric ing, { 
ing got under way. fate of the Little Steel for mula, a 

Percentagewise, greater losses were future tax — 
shown in the utility list than in any @ Restriction —Such uncertaintig 


other section of the market, since there according to brokers, can’t be cleared qm ed 
had been quite a little pre-election spec- at the polls. Morever, until the averagm Relat 
ulative buying of such shares, either as a buyer-and-seller of securities makes and 
hedge for earlier wagers that were made his mind as to what will be done qimome 
on President Roosevelt or as a long-shot change such unfavorable market factoygimmis onl 


gamble that a Dewey victory would they expect the basic unccrtaintics qipue t 
cause at by a temporary rally in the continue to restrict activity generalmon t 


utility group. as well as any material over-all prggmmpte 
© Didn’t Last Long—However, it soon changes. x. 

became evident to experienced traders " i ny of 
that the general weakness displayed at Security Price Averages forei 
the opening of Wednesday’s proceed- This Week Month Ye the f 
ings wasn’t deep-seated. Long before the Week Ago Ago Agumt allo 
first postelection trading session was over, Stocks nt. 
the market was once again showing a Industrial ..127.5 125.8 127.5 112s me 
disposition to relapse into its former Railroad .... 42.5 42.0 42.0 4JMon 1 
pe ar all Utility ..... 56.1 55.5 55.7 48M 


In figuring effects of the election on : 7 
security prices, most market students had ea ; faa aes He one . rece 


come to believe that a Republican vic- Utility . 116 168 lISqmee kr 
tory would be greeted with a swing u Bae seigrerenere OO Me ts ol 
ward in prices and that the market mig t Data: Standard & Poor’s Corp poli 
the ; 
COMMON STOCKS—A WEEKLY RECORD ~ 
140 | ean: 
50 Industrials 
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of ? a simple statement to the effect that the 
indidal/gn Trade—For Whom: pts xed be obtained from Great Britain, EXTRA 
+ \dfecent announcement in Washing- and, therefore, no license for export from : 
ns that Administration officials esti- ae => Lpwory |” Nee n J 
‘ pric® the export demand for American importer has endeavored for one year to Prod U ction 6 | 
‘AChgalinery, tools, and other capital goods obtain permission to import some of our 
: erage three to four billion dollars smaller standard lines o equipment, that = Fi a E 
nvest@@i iy for at least a decade after the there is no quota for imports of these com- ; y 
Pe ‘Sf the war is interesting, but an  modities from the United States, and that 
a sing number of American business- all requirements must be purchased in 
roth we expressing concern as to Great Britain. et wae 
of tier they will have a chance to sat- _In other words, while publicity is being 
> poligiimbat demand. given in the form of propaganda, favoring 
ty -excampl e, the export director for ™0" liberal arrangements for British ex- 
la, alle ch ‘cal setemiactuser writes to 4 P& this is probably only educational 
cem work on the part of our government before 
taints VIEWS 5 follows: revealing a “fait accompli.” 
ared y editorial “Plain Talk on Anglo- It seems too bad that we are again, in so 
avenl Relations” (BW —Oct.28'44,p116) is far as our exports are concerned, moving in 
akes and important. Military needs obvi- the direction of the old idea of “economy 
lone ome first, but the restoration of world of scarcity” on the international scale when 
factors only slightly less vital, and the task there is such a tremendous amount of work 
ities foe that the present is not a moment to be done in reconstruction and industrial 
cnerallilion to begin. Business men should — expansion all over the world, for which the 
1 primate actively. Government cannot do facilities of British and American manufac- 
4 , turers are wholly inadequate. 
»y of us, therefore, are glad to see the 
foreign representatives here but de- ° ” * 
h Y. pee By Gel & Gen ome pons The official British “full employment 
| * ry pel carefully-selested wy places eee of foreign trade 
; 1124s men could upset neither the trans- Tst on the list. Naturally, the need for 
) 34fMBon nor the food supply of Europe, foreign trade is more important to some 
| 484M could contribute greatly to recon- tations than to others, but it is evident 
on. from these communications that Ameri- 
| NE recognize cy omg arweF yoga can ——— in =? 8 field workers from the 
. 1)5 med know they must be solved in the recognize the special problems that face 
ts of world stability and prosperity, Great Britain as it seeks to regain a PIX ROLLING 
policy of unilateral restriction is a yolume of foreign trade sufficient to 
the autarchic economy of the Lampe maintain her standard of living. SN ACK B AR 
— aay ee ee pee It also should be apparent by now 


HE TRADING POST 
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that new trade relations will develop 


7 ~e6Kers: 


Here Comes 


To keep production going full blast 


right up to closing time, serve pep- 
building refreshments from the new 
PIX ROLLING SNACK BAR. It’s the 
simplest way to bring the mid-shift 
pick-up workers need for improved 
morale and increased output. 

PIX ROLLING SNACK BARS are 
light, compact, roll anywhere, right 
up to the production line. They pro- 
vide efficient facilities for serving 
sandwiches, beverages, fruit, candy 
and pastry ... everything workers 
want. 

Whether your plant feeding require- 
ments demand mobile units such as 
PIX ROLLING SNACK BARS, or a 
complete industrial feeding installa- 
tion... whether your budget is large 
or small... let Pick Engineers help 
you with their pl ing experi 


in the postwar world out of necessity. 
No one who has given serious thought 
to the subject expects that we shall see 
mere restoration of the prewar flow of 
goods. 

No matter what arrangements may 
be made, by government or business, 
for dividing up or competing for ex- 
port trade, the demand for goods, in 
the immediate postwar period, will 
exceed the supply. There, it seems to 
me, is the point that deserves emphasis 
and that is most likely to be ignored. 
We shall deceive ourselves to the hurt 
of all if we base our world trade policies 


ce export manager of an American 
machinery manufacturer who has 
__}),@# factory representatives in yes 

Africa, and South America adds 
dgment as follows: 


have put your finger on the real 
¢ to improved Anglo-American rtela- 
1nd yet it seems to me that before 

pt the British position and agree to 
our export activities, and assign cer- 
cas, as for example, the Near East, 
usive British trade, we should at least 
convince the British that there will 
the immediate postwar period, more 


JE 


@ &E_ 


Wt 


ough business for all of us every- 


our additional comments you indi- 
rat the British are endeavoring to 
our cooperation in developing mar- 
ot British exports; actually, I think 
ot only have they obtained our co- 
on, but they have obtained the ap- 
of our government to this proposal. 
is borne out in actual practice. We 
( license applications rejected with 
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on prewar volume. 

We shall come closer to dealing 
wisely with the problem of foreign trade 
when we remember that all trade— 
whether foreign or domestic—must be 
judged from the consumer’s side, and 
not exclusively from that of the pro- 
ducer. All trade grows out of the need 
and desire of people to have things, not 
to get rid of them. Wc. 


Send for illustrated folder S.B. 6. 


ALBERT PICK CO., INC. 
2159 Pershing Road, Chicago 9 
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THE TREND 


MEMO: RECONVERSION PRICING 


Says a memorandum from Business Week’s Washing- 
ton Bureau: 

“This is a suggestion that, before long, the magazine 
carry a “I'rend’ on reconversion pricing. 

“It should not attempt to go into the statistical pros 
and cons of whether industry can afford to reconvert at 
1942 prices, or at aiy other price level. With the infor- 
mation now available, this would probably be impossible. 

“Rather, it should be a sort of verbal knocking together 
of the heads inside and outside of Washington. 


© “So far as we in industry are concerned, certain points 
seem to be justified. 

“Reconversion goods are going to be subject to price 
control—tighter than may now seem desirable to us—and 
we might as well make up our minds to accept this fact 
with some show of grace. Aside from all other considera- 
tions—of inflationary dangers, for example—it would be 
politically and practically impossible to try to hold the 
line on other goods and on wages (however feebly) and 
not control reconversion goods. 

“Many of the industries and companies with reconver- 
sion pricing problems have had no wartime experience 
with the broad problems and policies of price control. 
Before they get down to their own specific troubles, they 
might do worse that to familiarize themselves with these. 
The primer on the subject already put out by Adminis- 
trator Chester Bowles is as good a place to start as any. 

“Some manufacturers who are demanding high recon- 
version prices are simply ignoring competitive realities. 
And anybody who thinks that an industry can hold a 
solid front against reconversion if OPA won’t concede 
the prices that its spokesmen urge is equally unrealistic. 
As an official of the —— Manufacturers Assn. puts it, 
‘There is always a run-out. And just let that black sheep 
head for greener pastures and the whole industry will 
follow.’ 

“OPA reconversion policy is still far from solid and will 
probably be formed gradually (BW—Oct.28'44,p5). Many 
of the manufacturers who are making the loudest protests 
now (some declining even to confer with OPA) don’t 
expect to reconvert for months. All the products which 
are now actually in process of reconversion—electric 
irons, shotguns, pianos, aluminum ware, for instance— 
received prices well in advance of the time they had to 
have them. 


e “To OPA’s debit, we think The Trend should chalk 
up certain points. 

“Bowles talked a lot to the public about 1942 prices 
before he had talked sufficiently to industry; conse- 
quently, he threw a scare into industry and made large 
sections of it antagonistic right off the bat. Bowles points 
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out that he has never said that everybody should red 
vert at "42 prices; merely that he thought some ¢ 
panies and some industries could, and that ’42 
were to be the starting point in calculating incre, 
This is -perfectly true, but he didn’t make his » 
strongly enough, and the nuances escaped industry. 

“OPA’s approach to industry has been complicated 
a lot of talk about big-volume, high-wage, low-price 
duction. On the practical basis of some of his advert; 
agency experience, Bowles is frankly evangelical on 
point. But there is good reason to believe that th 
are primarily his personal views—though shared by sq 
members of his staff—and that, in the final analysis, 0 
pricing policies won’t be geared to any theoretical pos 
volume-bogie. 


e “OPA people have talked in generalities—the Bu 
of Labor Statistics raw materials price index, BLS y 
statistics, etc. They haven’t, in their utterances, 
allowances for the little fellow who doesn’t happen 
conform to the over-all statistics. In any event, the soc 
business can help OPA replace the generalities y 
actual cost data, the sooner we can all get down to b 
tacks. (The agency has also made an error in talking 
much about ‘taw material costs.’ The radio manu 
turer isn’t collecting statistics on what copper and s 
will cost; what he cares about is the price that his s 
plier is going to charge him for tubes, condensers, 
whatnot.) 

“OPA’s biggest difficulty—and this is the Adminis 
tion’s fault rather than OPA’s—is that reconversion p 
ing has not yet been fully geared to an over-all policy 
production wages. Thus the agency is having to 
reconversion prices at a time when industry doesn't 
whether a wage boost is coming, or how much it mi 
be. Even if this had no practical effect, it still le 
the psychological atmosphere pretty bad. 


e “Summed up, we think that The Trend ought to 
that both OPA and industry could benefit by talking 
each other helpfully across the table, instead of cry 
their separate viewpoints to the public and to Congr 
(The public might get the idea that each is simply us 
up valuable time in a ,contest for strategic advantaf 
and that we in industry are not uninterested in having 
competitors form an exaggerated notion of our p 
plans.) Both OPA and industry are feeling their way 
the dark, and two pairs of hands might be better t 
one.” 

~To which’ memorandum, Business Week repli 
“Suggestion accepted.” 


The Editors of Business We 
Business Week © Movember 11, 
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